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Shall Militarism at 
Jamestown. 


The broadside just sent out, protesting against 
the prostitution of the Jamestown Exposition to 
the service of militarism, ought to arouse the whole 
nation and compel the managers of the Exposition 
to modify their program and restore it to its ori- 
ginal design. We regret that we cannot get the 
protest in full into this issue. We shall print it in 
our February number. Meanwhile, we shall be glad 
to secure and send copies of the broadside to any 
who may desire them. 

The protest is signed by Carroll D. Wright, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Edward Everett Hale, Edwin D. 
Mead, Miss Jane Addams, President M. Carey 
Thomas, J. Howard MeFarland, Joseph Lee, John 
Mitchell, William Couper, Prof. James H. Dillard, 
Frederick A. Whiting, Prof. C. M. Woodward, and 
Prof. Charles Zueblin, and has the hearty approval 
of many other members of the Advisory Board of 
the Exposition. 

What these eminent citizens — and they represent 
a great host of others equally prominent — solemnly 
protest against is the making of the Jamestown 


Exposition a huge and 
spectacle, to intoxicate the people—the young 
men of the nation — with the idea that war is a noble 
and glorious thing, worthy of assiduous cultivation 
by our Republic, instead of a miserable relic of bar- 
barism and savagery, that ought to be despised and 
utterly destroyed. They call attention, in the pro- 
test, to the list of Exposition attractions, thirty- 
eight in number, advertised in the Jamestown 
Magazine, the official organ of the Exposition man- 
agement, eighteen of which are as follows: 


Greatest military spectacle the world has ever seen. 

Grandest naval rendezvous in history. 

International races by submarine warships. 

Magnificent pyrotechnic reproduction of war scenes. 

Reproduction of the famous battle between the “ Mon- 
itor” and “ Merrimac” at the place where that battle was 
fought. 

Great museum of war relics from all nations and all 
ages. 
Greatest gathering of warships in the history of the 
world. 

Prize drills by the finest soldiers of all nations and by 
picked regiments of United States and State troops. 

Races of military airships of different nations. 

The largest military parade ground in the world. 

Contests of skill between soldiers and sailors of different 


nations. 

Daily inspection of warships in the harbor and troops 
in camp. 

The greatest military and naval parade ever witnessed. 

More naval and military bands than were ever as- 
sembled in time of peace. 

Greatest array of gorgeous military uniforms of all 
nations ever seen in any country. 

More members of royalty of different countries than 
ever assembled in peace or war. 

The grandest military and naval celebration ever 
attempted in any age by any nation. 

A great living picture of war with all of its enticing 
splendors. 


When the program of the Exposition attractions 
was first published and the members of the Advisory 
Board asked to allow the use of their names, the 
military and naval part was left inconspicuous. It 
was the last item on the list, the first being the 
emphasizing of the great historical events that have 
marked the progress of the country. After the 
Board had been named and the Congressional appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 secured, the military and 
naval feature was shoved up to the top and developed 
into the flaming announcement given above. 
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The official journal unblushingly announces that 
“the Exposition will be primarily a military and 
naval celebration, commercialism being relegated to 
the rear, etc.” The persons mentioned above pro- 
test not only against the thing itself, but also against 
the surreptitious way in which they have been made 
seemingly to support this extraordinary program. 
They will leave the Board, as they ought to do, if 
the thing is not changed, and many other members 
will probably go with them. 

Their protest will be joined in by millions of 
the people as soon as this amazing program be- 
comes generally known. {How can any citizen of 
this great Republic, which has always, until re- 
cently, kept its military and naval establishments 
small and unobtrusive, which has led in the move- 
ment for international concord and the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes, which has prided itself on its free- 
dom from the tyranny and the burdens of militarism, 
and has been beseechingly looked to by the war- 
burdened and suffering peoples of the world as 
their hope and their deliverance — how can any one, 
with any historic sense of the causes of our national 
greatness and progress, consent to see this “ greatest 
military spectacle the world has ever seen,” this 
attempted reinstatement of the dishonored and fast- 
perishing system of war, enacted on the very spot 
where the nation was born! It is hard to believe that 
a single man with American blood in his veins and 
American political ideals in his mind can be found 
who will deliberately and knowingly approve of it. 

Let the people speak — the churches, the univer- 
sities and colleges, the labor organizations, the com- 
mercial and industrial associations, the women’s 
societies —let them all speak and the nation be 
saved from this national exhibition of amazing child- 
ish folly, and the consequent degradation and shame. 


The Nobel Peace Prize. 


As had been generally expected, the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1906 was awarded to President Roosevelt 
on the 10th of December. The ceremony took place 
in the presence of a distinguished company in the 
Norwegian Parliament House, where the decision of 
the Committee of five named by the Parliament to 
have charge of the prize was announced. 

The American: Minister, Mr. Peirce, received the 
prize in President Roosevelt’s name, and expressed 
to the Committee and Parliament his deep apprecia- 
tion and that of the American people for this dis- 
tinguished recognition of the service rendered by 
the President to the cause of international peace in 
using his good offices to end the Russo-Japanese war. 

The following dispatch from President Roosevelt 
to the Norwegian Parliament was read by Mr. Peirce: 


“Tam profoundly moved and touched by the signal 
honor shown me through your body in conferring on me 
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the Nobel Peace Prize. There is no gift I could appre- 
ciate more, and I wish it were in my power to fully ex- 
press my gratitude. I thank you for it, and I thank you 
in behalf of the United States, for what I did I was able 
to accomplish only as the representative of the nation of 
which for the time being I am President. After much 
thought I have concluded that the best and most fitting 
way to apply the amount of the prize is by using it as a 
foundation to establish at Washington a permanent in- 
dustrial peace committee. The object will be to strive 
for better and more equitable relations among my coun- 
trymen who are engaged, whether as capitalists or wage 
workers, in industrial and agricultural pursuits. This 
will carry out the purpose of the founder of the prize, 
for in modern life it is as important to work for the cause 
of just and righteous peace in the industrial world as in 
the world of nations. 

“T again express to you the assurance of my deep and 
lasting gratitude and appreciation.” 


The service rendered by President Roosevelt in 
arresting the terrible conflict between Japan and 
Russia was a highly creditable one, —* the finest of 
his achievements,” it has been called. The Nobel 
Committee has represented the general judgment of 
the world in regard to it in awarding him this great 
gift. Even those who differ absolutely with him,— 
among whom we find ourselves, —in his aggressive 
views about the navy and the “big stick” policy, are 
glad, most of them, to see this fine humane deed of 
his thus recognized and honored. 


The President justly and generously associates 
with himself, in the honor of the prize, the entire 
nation. It will be remembered that, at the time, the 
country was urgently appealing to him, from every 
quarter, to make an attempt, either alone or in con- 
junction with other powers, to arrest the war. He 
spoke for the nation, and the nation is grateful that 
its head, both for his own sake and that of the coun- 
try, has been thus signally honored. In a wider 
sense, also, he spoke for the whole civilized world, 
on which the war was weighing so heavily, and there 
is large appreciation in other countries of the action 
of the Nobel Committee. 


This is the first time that the prize has been given 
to the head of a nation. The fact that it has been 
so conferred greatly enhances its value as an agency 
for peace. The other national capitals, as well as our 
own, will feel strongly the influence, and will, we are 
sure, be stimulated to more sympathetic and vigorous 
activity in promoting pacific policies and measures. 
We sincerely hope that the President himself may be 
led by it to bring his opinions and policies, as a whole, 
into more complete accord with the purposes and 
sentiments which moved him to challenge Russia 
and Japan to stop their mutual slaughter and to re- 
turn to the rational ways of peace. It is a splendid 
achievement to stop a gigantic and ruinous war; it 
is a still more brilliant accomplishment to prevent 
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one altogether. Yet more noble and _ illustrious 
would it be to place oneself at the head of and bring 
to completion the movement, now so far advanced 
and mighty, whose aim is to uproot the whule system 
of war and relieve humanity forevermore from its 
burdens and curses. Here is an opportunity greater 
than any which the President has ever yet seized. 
Ought he not, will he not, abandon all antiquated 
and time-worn notions of the necessity of being 
armed to the teeth, and, as the highest representative 
of the nation which has so often honored itself by its 
leadership in arbitration and peace making, put him- 
self at the head of a coalition of the nations which, 
at the approaching Hague Conference, will enter into 
a “new covenant” of justice, friendship and peace 
which will leave henceforth no place for war? The 
nations which are going to The Hague are waiting 
and longing for such leading. As Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant has more than once pointed out, 
no one else is in a position to take this lead so effec- 
tually as President Roosevelt. 

The President’s decision to devote the amount of 
this prize, nearly $40,000, to the promotion of indus- 
trial peace, by the establishment of a permanent in- 
dustrial peace committee at Washington, is admirable. 
We had wished that it might be given, if given away 
at all, to the support, in some direction, of the inter- 
national peace movement. If it had been put into 
the hands of the Interparliamentary Bureau or the 
International Peace Bureau, both at Berne, or given 
to some one of our American peace organizations, for 
the promotion of international friendship and peace, 
it would have been most productive of good in the 
international field, and this disposition of it would 
have been more in accord with the purpose of Mr. 
Nobel in founding the prize. However, the money 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s, and he had the right to dispose 
of it as he saw fit, and we shall all rejoice that he 
has devoted it to so noble and useful an end. 


The President’s Message. 

A number of topics discussed in the President’s Mes- 
sage sent to Congress on the 4th of December deal with 
international affairs, and therefore claim consideration in 
our columns, 

His sermonet on international ethics, called forth by 
the San Francisco-Japanese episode, is for the most part 
excellent. He advocates justice, disinterestedness and 
unselfishness in international relations. “ A really great 
nation must often act, and as a matter of fact often does 
act, toward other nations in a spirit not in the least of 
mere self-interest, but paying heed chiefly to ethical 
reasons; and, as the centuries go by, this disinterested- 
ness in international action, this tendency of the indi- 
viduals comprising a nation to require that nation to act 
with justice towards its neighbors, steadily grows and 


strengthens. “It is a sure sign of a base nature always 
to ascribe base motives for the actions of others.” “ It 
should be our steady aim to raise the ethical standard of 
national action just as we strive to raise the ethical 
standard of individual action.” 

The only criticism, if any, to be made on what the 
President utters on this head is that, when he declares 
that “no nation can afford to disregard proper consid- 
erations of self-interest,’ he seems to assume that self- 
interest, true self-interest, and unselfishness and disin- 
terestedness are sometimes incompatible with each other. 
The truth is that there can be no true self-interest apart 
from the spirit of unselfish devotion to the true interests 
of others, and this is the lesson of all others which na- 
tions in their relations to each other need to learn. 
Ethical reasons ought always to control international 
action. 

The President makes a strong, high-minded, plea for 
just and fair treatment of immigrants. “ Especially do 
we need to remember our duty to the stranger within 
our gates. It is the sure mark of a low civilization, a 
low morality, to abuse or discriminate against or in any 
way humiliate such stranger who has come here law- 
fully and who is conducting himself properly.” 

He demands “ full and frank equality” in our treat- 
ment of the Japanese. The spirit which has excluded 
the Japanese children from the San Francisco schools he 
characterizes as a most unworthy one. It is a wicked 
absurdity to “shut them out from these schools, when 
all the first-class colleges and universities, including 
those of California, freely admit them.” “I ask fair 
treatment for the Japanese as I would ask fair treat- 
ment for the Germans, or Englishmen, Frenchmen, Rus- 
sians or Italians. I ask it as due to humanity and civili- 
zation. I ask it as due to ourselves, because we must 
act uprightly toward all men.” He pledges the pro- 
tection of the general government to maltreated Jap- 
anese, wherever it can act, and urges the several 
States to act promptly and energetically in .case of ill 
treatment of them. He then boldly recommends that 
provision be made for the naturalization of Japanese 
who come to make our country their home. That ought 
to have been done long ago, and we hope Congress will 
promptly carry the suggestion into effect. 

We do not wonder that the message, which we think 
truly represents the general feeling of the nation toward 
the Japanese, has counteracted much of the ill feeling 
that had sprung up in Japan, and we are glad to see that 
the Japanese ambassador at Washington has character- 
ized the talk of war between Japan and this country as 
the height of absurdity. 

In what he says of the recent action of the government 
in the matter of the Cuban disorder, the President assures 
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the world that the United States has no wish to interfere 
with the independence of Cuba, but only desires to see 
justice and order prevail in the island. What he says 
about certain conditions under which it would be im- 
possible for Cuba to continue independent might better 
have been left unsaid. It is almost certain to stimulate 
to greater exertions the Americans and other foreigners 
in Cuba who are understood to be instigators of disorder 
and insurrection with the express purpose of securing the 
annexation of the island to the United States. 

In the lengthy passage on the Pan-American confer- 
ence, in which he pays a deservedly high tribute to Sec- 
retary Root for what he accomplished during his recent 
trip in allaying suspicion and establishing more friendly 
feeling in South America toward the United States, the 
President once more essays to interpret the Monroe 
Doctrine. This is, we must say, the most judicious dec- 
laration on the subject that we have seen from his pen. 
He assures the South American republics that this coun- 
try has no intention whatever of assuming a protectorate 
over them or of interfering in any way with their inde- 
pendence. It was time for the President to say this 
word, for unquestionably some of his earlier utterances 
had had a good deal to do with developing the almost 
universal South American suspicion of us, of which he 
speaks deploringly. 

In this connection the President restates the position 
which the United States has always taken in opposition 
to collecting contract debts due to its citizens in foreign 
countries by force of arms, and alludes approvingly to 
the action taken at Rio Janeiro to try to have the whole 
subject carefully considered at the Second Hague 
Conference. 

The joint mediation of the governments of the United 
States and Mexico to arrest the hostilities last summer 
between the three Central American States the President 
alludes to as an excellent example of the kind of influ- 
ence which may be exercised by our government toward 
securing the substitution of considerate action for “the 
insurrectionary or international violence which has hitherto 
been so great a hindrance to the development of many 
of our neighbors.” He holds, rightly, that united action 
of American republics in such instances as this will tend 
to “strengthen the sense of international duty among 
governments and tell in favor of the peace of mankind.” 

The President urges the speedy ratification of the 
Algeciras convention which confers upon us equal com- 
mercial rights in Morocco with all European countries, 
without involving us in any European political entangle- 
ments. He does not, however, utter a word as to the 
higher significance of the Algeciras Conference in its 
important bearings on the new spirit of international 
coéperation and the peace of the world. 
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The inhumanity still connected with pelagic sealing in 
Behring sea, the poaching of Canadian and Japanese 
sealers, the inadequacy of the rules laid down by the 
award of 1893 to protect the seal herds, the failure as 
yet to get suitable agreement with Great Britain for 
their protection, are all treated by the President “ with 
great plainness of speech.” Unless the cruelties practiced 
can be arrested and the seals saved, he urges that our 
government proceed humanely to exterminate the herd. 

On the coming Hague Conference the message com- 
municates nothing that is really new. The President 
expresses satisfaction that all the American republics 
have been invited to join in the Conference. The date 
of the meeting, he says, has not yet been definitely 
fixed. The subjects proposed by the Russian circular 
last summer to constitute the program of the Confer- 
ence are undergoing careful examination in preparation 
for the meeting. But that is all he says. There is not 
a word of hint that our government proposes to go into 
the Conference in a progressive and leading spirit. 
Would such a hint, diplomatically worded, have been 
out of place in the message? 

We regret that the President should have felt it 
incumbent on him to follow what he rather tamely 
says on the Hague Conference with one of his usual 
fervid lectures on the righteousness of war, with his 
customary thrust at those peacemakers whom he this 
time styles “fantastic extremists.” No peacemaker has 
ever suggested “cowardly submission to wrong.” But 
there are other means of conquering and destroying 
injustice and wrong indefinitely more effective than 
brute force. We could wish that these had a deeper 
hold on the President’s spirit. His statement that “ the 
chance for the settlement of disputes peacefully, by 
arbitration, now depends mainly upon the possession by 
the nations that mean to do right of sufficient armed 
strength to make their purpose effective,” could not well 
be wider of the mark. The whole history of arbitration 
proves the contrary. What calls arbitration into play 
and makes it effective is the greater intelligence, the 
finer conscience, the deeper sense of honor, the in- 
creased humaneness of men, and their larger apprecia- 
tion of the wickedness, the injustice and the monstrous 
inhumanity of war, and not big armies and navies. Ar- 
bitration would go to the wall at once if brute force were 
its chief support. 

The President gives us again his oft-repeated homily 
on the navy as “the surest guarantor of peace which 
this country possesses.” This is one of his basal errors. 
But in one respect he has made progress in the right 
direction. He admits that it is no longer necessary to 
increase the navy. This is a new and unexpected note, 
when one remembers how year after he has demanded 
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more, ever more ships. He now asks only that new up- 
to-date ships, as big as the biggest and as perfect as the 
best, may take the place of the old ones. That is some- 
thing to be thankful for. If Congress continues to grow 
in opposition to further naval development as it has for 
the last two years, under the lead of Mr. Tawney, Mr. 
Burton, Senator Hale and others, there is reason to hope 
that the President will be ready, when the Hague Con- 
ference assembles, to agree to some actual reduction of 
the navy, if that should be seriously put forward as a 
part of the international program. 

The President’s proposition, in the closing paragraph 
of the message, to establish shooting galleries in all the 
large public schools, as well as the military schools, and 
rifle clubs throughout all parts of the land, to teach all 
the boys and young men of the country to “shoot 
straight,” as a preparation for possible war, stands little 
chance of realization. It has already stirred up much op- 
position among educators, who know instinctively that 
such a thing would be one of the deadliest blows that 
could be dealt to our educational system as a means of 
training the youth to intelligence, moral force and efftici- 
ency in comprehending and fulfilling their duties as citi- 
zens in all the walks of ordinary peaceful life. So long 
as military schools exist, they will of course train men to 
shoot. But the establishment of shooting galleries to 
train all the hosts of boys in the public schools in the art 
of shooting at their fellow men would be so wicked and 
inexcusable a perversion of the educational system of the 
country that it cannot be thought of. The people ought 
to beware, they will beware, of this first fatal step toward 
the militarization and the consequent devitalization and 
degradation of the nation. 


The Proposed National Peace 
Congress, 


It is felt very generally that the success of the 
approaching Hague Conference, at least the success 
which ought to crown its labors, will depend very much 
on the manner in which public sentiment expresses itself, 
between now and the date of the meeting, on the sub- 
jects with which it ought especially to deal. _ 

The first Hague Conference was probably saved from 
failure, at its very opening, by the immense volume of 
expression of public sentiment which came to it from 
many parts of the civilized world,— from Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, 
etc. The second intergovernmental Peace Conference 
runs a risk of a different order, namely, that of becom- 
ing a mere appendage to the first. If it is to be saved 
from this, and deal in a large, free, progressive way with 
the important international problems now pressing for 


solution, it must not be left in doubt, when it meets, as 
to what the peoples of the world want and expect of it. 

For this reason it has been thought expedient by the 
Directors of the American Peace Society and many others, 
that a National Peace Congress should be held in New 
York the coming spring, to voice the sentiment of the 
country in regard to what should be done at The Hague. 
On their invitation, a preliminary conference to consider 
the subject was held at the City Club, New York, on 
December 10. Representatives were present from most 
of the important peace organizations, and in addition a 
number of other interested individuals. Among those 
in attendance were Hon. Robert Treat Paine and Mr. 
and Mrs, Edwin D. Mead of Boston, Joshua L. Bailey 
and Alfred H. Love of Philadelphia, Dr. Philip S. Moxom 
of Springfield, Rev. Mr. Potter and Mrs. Adler from Hart- 
ford, Professors George W. Kirchwey, Samuel T, Dut- 
ton, John b. Clark and Dr. Ernst Richard from Colum- 
bia University, Mr. Hayne Davis, Mr. Robert E. Ely, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mr, Otto Spengler and Miss 
Pearson from New York, etc. Prominent persons who 
had been invited, but could not come, expressed them- 
selves as heartily in favor of the proposed Congress, and 
wished the undertaking all possible success. Among 
these were President Jordan of Leland Stanford, Presi- 
dent Seelye of Smith, William Christie Herron of 
Cincinnati, Hon. Samuel B. Capen of Boston, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago, President James of the Illinois 
State University, Ex-Senator Edmunds, John Mitchell 
of Indianapolis, Dr. Hiram W. Thomas of Chicago, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff of Philadelphia, John B. 
Garrett, Rosemont, Pa., Bishop Lawrence of Boston, 
Moorfield Storey, Bishop Mallalieu of Auburndale, Mass., 
Dr. Francis E. Clark of Boston, et ad. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the American 
Peace Soviety, was invited to serve as chairman of the 
meeting, and Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary of the 
New York Peace Society, as secretary. After an ex- 
planation by Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood of the purposes 
of the meeting and the character of the congress pro- 
posed, followed by a free discussion, it was unanimously 
voted that such a congress should be held, to arouse and 
concentrate American public sentiment in support, sab- 
stantially, of the propositions put forward by the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and other peace organizations as 
demanding foremost consideration at The Hague. 

It was voted that an Executive Committee of fifteen, 
with full powers, be appointed, seven of whom should be 
from New York City, to make the arrangements for the 
Congress, The nucleus of the Committee was formed 
with power to complete its membership. The Executive 
Committee was authorized and instructed to create 
a General Advisory Committee of not less than one 
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hundred; to coéperate with the Executive Committee in 
promoting the success of the Congress. 

The Executive Committee, as completed, is as follows : 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Mr. Robert E. Ely, Prof. George 
W. Kirchwey, Mrs. Henry Villard, Dr. Ernst Richard, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. Frederick Lynch, Pro- 
fessor Charles Sprague Smith and Mr. Hayne Davis, New 
York; Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago; Mahion N. Kline 
and Stanley R. Yarnall, Philadelphia; Edwin D. Mead 
and Benjamin F. Trueblood, Boston; William Christie 
IIerron, Cincinnati; Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, Pittsburg ; 
and H. C. Phillips, Mohonk Lake. 

The Executive Committee will name committees on 
program, finance, publicity, local arrangements, etc., as 
may be found necessary. 

It is expected that the Congress will meet some time 
in April, prior to the convening of the Hague Conference. 
Its sessions will be continued for two or three days, and 
it is planned to make it representative of all the arbitra- 
tion and peace organizations and interests of the country. 
tepresentative men in both public and private life, in 
business, educational, religious and labor circles, who 
favor the arbitration of international disputes, the codifi- 
cation and improvement of international law, the limita- 
tion of armaments, the extension of the rights of neutrals» 
the extension of the reign of law and order to interna- 
tional affairs, the federation of the nations into a world- 
organization, etc., will take part in the discussions. 
It is expected also that a number of distinguished leaders 
in the peace cause in Europe, who will be in America at 
the time, will participate in the proceedings. 

It is estimated that it will take at least $5,000 to cover 
the various expenses of preparing and holding the Con- 
gress, if it is given such proportions and character as it 
ought to have. One-half this sum is pledged in advance. 
The committee will be grateful for subscriptions of what- 
ever amount from all those who are interested to see the 
Congress made a great and influential gathering, through 
which American public sentiment will powerfully and 
impressively express itself in favor of the greatest possible 
advancement at the second Hague Conference of the 
movement for world-order and peace. Contributions 
from any of the readers of the ApvocarE oF PKaAcE 
may be sent to the Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, Benjamin F, Trueblood, and will be put into the 
hands of the treasurer of the Congress when he is 
appointed. 

It would be well if our friends in various parts of the 
country, who may not be able to go to New York, would 
consider at once the advisability of holding about the 
same time auxiliary meetings, to codperate with the 
National Congress, and to arouse their own communities 
to give strong expression of their interest in the success 
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of the Conference at The Hague. Such local confer- 
ences, by adopting and sending resolutions to the Presi- 
dent, or to the chairman of the American delegation to 
The Hague, would have immense weight. There ought 
to be thousands of them. 


Special Appeal for Increase of Income. 

The American Peace Society, in order to meet the 
largely increased demands made upon it, and to extend 
and render more efficient its work, according to the 
requirements of the time, urgently needs an immediate 
increase of income of at least five thousand dollars a year. 

The Society’s correspondence, its publication and dis- 
tribution of pamphlets, books, reports of Congresses and 
Conferences, important speeches, statistics, etc., its field 
work through lectures, and its labors along other lines 
in coéperation with various similar organizations in 
this country and Europe, have grown to nearly four- 
fold what they were a decade ago. Important commit- 
tees have recently been created and are now actively 
engaged in endeavoring to promote deeper interest in 
the cause among the churches of the country, the 
schools and colleges, among business men, in the labor 
organizations and through social gatherings. The open- 
ing for effective and almost unlimited service in all 
these ways is now much greater and more promising 
than ever before. 

To accommodate adequately this enlarged work, the 
directors have recently rented an additional room at 
the Society’s headquarters, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 
They are proposing, if the means can be secured, to 
organize at once a Press Bureau, in order to keep the 
public constantly posted through the daily and weekly 
papers, on the rapid progress of the arbitration and peace 
movement throughout the world. 

This will necessitate the immediate addition to the 
office force of a capable assistant secretary, who shall 
have charge of the Press Bureau and otherwise aid the 
secretary in the numerous lines of the Society’s work. 

It is imperative that these plans be at once put into 
effect. The international peace movement has recently 
grown to great proportions, and the American Peace 
Society must continue in the forefront as it always has 
been in the past. The Second Hague Conference is 
approaching, and a campaign of education and concen- 
tration of American public opinion must be carried on 
vigorously till the day of its assembling, in order that 
the United States delegates may go into the Conference 
knowing that they have practically the whole country 
supporting them in the important proposals which they 
are expected to make and support at The Hague. 

To meet these pressing responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities, the Society needs at once the increase of 
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income already suggested. Its members and friends 
are therefore urgently invited to make their contribu- 
tions for 1907, if possible, much larger than heretofore. 
Gifts of whatever amount will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged. All checks should be made payable to 
the American Peace Society. 


New Assistant Secretary. 


The subject of an Assistant Secretary of the American 
Peace Society has been under consideration for some 
time. The work of the Society has grown so much in 
the last two years that additional executive help has 
become imperative. The Executive Committee there- 
fore, at a meeting held on the 22d of December, voted 
unanimously to invite Rev. James L. Tryon, rector of 
the Episcopal Church at Attleboro, Mass., to serve the 
Society as Assistant Secretary. Mr. Tryon has replied 
that he will accept the position and take up the duties as 
soon as he can properly sever his connection with his 
church. He is expected therefore to enter upon the new 
position about the Ist of February. Mr. Tryon has been 
for some time a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Society, and has recently served as chairman of the com- 
mittee on work among the churches. He is thoroughly 
acquainted with the Society’s aims and work, and is genu- 
inely and actively interested in the international peace 
movement. He is a man of ability, energy and progres- 
siveness of spirit, alive to all the larger humanitarian 
problems of the time. He has had five years of expe- 
rience as a newspaper man, and is therefore peculiarly 
fitted to take charge of the Press Bureau which the 
Board of Directors are planning to establish in connec- 
tion with the office as soon as sufficient funds are secured 
for the purpose. With this addition to its office force, 
and with the increased contributions which are expected 
for the work of the new year, the Society hopes to be 
able during 1907 greatly to enlarge both the scope and 
the efficiency of its labors. It invites and believes that 
it will receive the earnest, active interest and codperation 
of all its members and friends in every part of the nation. 


New Year’s Greetinecs: Warmest New Year’s 
greetings to all the peace workers everywhere. The 
past year has been, on the whole, one of unusual 
strengthening of the foundations of peace, and the new 
year opens with no war in progress anywhere, and, so 
far as can be foreseen, none in prospect. This has hap- 
pened before in human history at the opening of the new 
year, but not often, until recently. The year before us, 
with the Hague Conference in prospect,— a representa- 
tive peace conference of all the nations of the world,— 
is full of splendid promise. Let it be, on the part of all 
of us, a year of faith, and hope, and courage, and untir- 
ing activity in the great cause of humanity, such as we 
have never yet lived. 


Editorial Notes. 


We have received a letter from the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
Switzerland, announcing the sudden 
death, from pneumonia, on the 6th of December, of its 
general secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun. Mr. Ducom- 
mun’s death will bring great sorrow and regret into all 
peace circles in every country. He had been secretary 
and general manager of the Peace Bureau ever since its 
organization in 1891. He had edited and distributed 
the Correspondance Bimensuelle, the semi-monthly 
organ of the Bureau, through which he had kept the 
peace societies in different countries in intelligent touch 
with each other. He had edited the reports of the 
Peace Congresses, and executed as head of the Bureau 
the resolutions of the Congresses. Of most of the 
Congresses he had served as general secretary, and of 
the Lucerne Congress in 1905 he was the efficient presi- 
dent. 1902, the second year of its distribution, he and 
Dr. Gobat, the secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Bureau, were awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. He 
was the author of a number of pamphlets on the peace 
question, on which he both wrote and spoke with 
intelligence, vigor and eloquence. During the fifteen 
years which he gave to the direction of the Peace Bureau, 
being most of the time the secretary of the Jura-Simplon 
Railway Company, he received no compensation for his 
services, generously and self-sacrificingly consecrating 
his time and energies to the cause in which he was so 
deeply and unselfishly interested. Mr. Ducommun was 
universally recognized by all of us who came into con- 
tact with him year after year as a man of strength and 
wisdom, and of peculiar tact and good judgment. He 
would quickly gather up the threads of animated dis- 
cussion and formulate a resolution that would give as 
nearly as possible satisfaction to everybody. He was 
the leader of the peace movement in Switzerland and 
will be greatly missed by his fellow-countrymen. For- 
tunately the movement is so widely and well-developed 
there that it will certainly go on, in spite of his death, 
without any serious interruption or impairment. 


Death of 
Elie Ducommun. 


The peace workers in Germany are 

eens: already astir in view of the holding of 
the Sixteenth International Peace Con- 

gress at Munich next autumn. The Miinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten of December 1 gives an account of a 
meeting of the Munich Peace Society on November 
28th, in which Professor Quidde, after giving his im- 
pressions of the Milan Congress, laid before his fellow 
townsmen the subject of the Congress to be held at 
Munich next August or September. He declared that 
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both the city authorities of Munich and the State govern- 
ment of Bavaria would receive the Congress with the 
same generous welcome that had been extended to it in 
the cities where it has hitherto been held. The opening 
ceremony will probably take place in the old City Hall. 
He hoped that if Munich could not vie with Milan and 
other cities in the offering of festivities to the Congress, 
it might at least set a good example in the way of ex- 
cellent business organization. He wished to see the 
Munich Congress surpass all others in attendance, be- 
cause of the desire felt in all peace circles that the peace 
movement might make great progress in Germany. We 
heartily join Dr. Quidde in this wish, and, though it is 
early yet to begin to think about a trip to Europe, we 
sincerely hope that a large number of Americans may 
make their plans to go to Munich. 


In his sermon on the abolishment of 

<a poverty, on the 16th of December, Dr. 
Washington Gladden, of Columbus, O., 

after showing that the Civil War had already cost the 
nation not less than thirteen billions of dollars, used 
the following words on the relation of poverty to war: 


“We shall never be rid of poverty while war con- 
tinues. War is the most potent cause of poverty now 
existing on the earth; and every man who advocates 
war, or fans the passions that iead to war, should know 
that he is not only propagating carnage and destruction, 
but that he is putting into the hands of concentrated 
capital new power to oppress labor; that he is forging 
new fetters for toil and binding new burdens on the 
necks of the world’s burden bearers. Should not the na- 
tion’s honor be engaged to prevent the impoverishment 
of its own industrious classes ? 

“ We pray that God would save the people; can we 
find the way of salvation? Yes; it is the way of en- 
lightenment. Their ignorance is their fetter, the load 
that crushes them. If the people were really instructed 
they would know better than to be stampeded into wars 
which must bind the yoke of servitude more firmly on 
their own necks. 

“ But the education which the people need is some- 
thing more than they can find in text-books. It must be 
an education of the heart as well as of the head; an 
education which not only gives them some knowledge of 
the means of living, but some understanding of the 
meaning of life; an education that makes them see that 
a man’s life and a nation’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which they possess. Material- 
ism in all its forms, this is what the people, rich and 
poor, high and low, need to be saved from — the mate- 
rialism which makes the good of life consist in getting 
things, and not in being men and women, in possessing 
the goods of the senses rather than the goods of char- 
acter. That, at bottom, is the curse of the avenues and 
of the alleys. 

“For when the people see and believe that the prize 
of life is won in being men and women rather than in 
getting things, they will be able to see that being men 


January, 


and women means caring for others and not living 
wholly for ourselves; that men and women are, by the 
very nature of their existence, brothers and sisters — 
not made to strive against one another and to prey on 
one another, but to help and serve one another.” 


The information that James Bryce is to suc- 
James Bryce, ceed Sir Mortimer Durand as Ambassador 
at Washington gives universal pleasure in this 
country. Mr. Bryce, in addition to knowing our country 
better perhaps than any other living Englishman, is one 
of the most international men in public life. He has 
been much criticised in England for being too interna- 
tional — too international for that class of his country- 
men who believe that Great Britain is all there is in the 
world worth mentioning, or nearly so. But in spite of 
this small and stupid criticism, Mr. Bryce is one of the 
most loved and trusted men in British public life, and 
one of the most useful in helping to steer his country 
through the political perils through which she has just 
been passing. THe will be thrice welcome on this side as 
a representative of all that is noblest and most promising 
in our common Anglo-Saxon civilization. A recent dis- 
patch from London holds out the hope that Mr. Bryce 
will be sent to the Ilague Conference as the head of the 
British delegation, and declares that this is assurance 
that King Edward's government desires to coéperate 
with the United States at The Hague in the pursuance 
of a joint policy. It is also added that France is expected 
to join with Great Britain and the United States, and 
that the three powers, representing the most advanced 
ideas and policies in regard to international peace, will 
be able to have important influence on the results to be 
secured through the Conference. We very much hope 
that Mr. Bryce, when he gets to Washington, will be 
able speedily to secure the pronounced support of our 
government for the initiative which Great Britain has 
already taken toward securing for all the nations early 
relief from the ever-increasing burden of armaments. 


The introduction of a resolution on the 

coon. Congo atrocities in the United States 
Senate, on December 10, by Senator Lodge, 

has raised the hope that an agreement may soon be 
reached for an international inquiry into the conditions 
existing in the Congo Free State. The resolution is as 


follows: 

“ Whereas, The reports of the inhuman treatment 
inflicted upon the native inhabitants of the Congo Free 
State have been of such a nature and so well sustained 
as to draw the attention of the civilized world and excite 
both the indignation and the compassion of the people of 
the United States, therefore be it 

«“ Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate of the 
United States the time has come when the affairs of the 
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Congo Free State should be made the subject of inter- 
national inquiry, and the Senate respectfully advises the 
President that in any steps he may deem it wise to take 
in cooperation with or in aid of any of the powers signa- 
tory of the treaty of Berlin, which shall seek to amelio- 
rate the conditions of the Congo Free State and redress 
any evils now existent there, he will receive its cordial 
support.” 

We regret to learn that opposition to this resolution 
has developed even within the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which it was referred, Senator Lodge may 
rest assured that not only in Massachusetts, but through- 
out all New England and the country at large, the people, 
so far as they have become informed of the appalling 
facts which have been proved to exist in the Congo State, 
are in favor of immediate action to secure an interna- 
tional conference to put an end to the atrocities and 
create a new régime that will make any repetition of 
them impossible. 


The Social Committee of the American 
Peace Society has in hand excellent work 
for the winter. Six parlor meetings for Boston and 
vicinity have been planned, three of which have already 
been held. The first, of which Mrs, Mary Schlesinger 
was the hostess, was at the home of Mrs. Walter 
Channing in Brookline. An address on the Present 
World’s Crisis was given by Lucia Ames Mead, after 
which light refreshments were served. The second social 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Frederick b. 
Allen, 132 Marlborough Street, and an address was 
given by Mrs. Mead on the same subject as at the first 
meeting. The third was at the home of Mrs. N. P. 
Hallowell, West Medford, on December 10. The speakers 
were Dean Irwin of Radcliff College and Dr. Homer B. 
Sprague of Newton. Miss Irwin spoke on the Mohonk 
Conference and Dr. Sprague on the Hague Tribunal. 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews presided and spoke on the 
program of the coming Hague Conference. Among 
the guests were a number of professors and college 
students. During the tea which followed, as well as in 
the meeting, much interest was expressed in the subject 
of the meeting. These social parlor meetings are an 
excellent means of propaganda, and we invite our auxil- 
iary societies, our members and friends in all the cities 
and towns of the country to try them. They cost but 
little and it is easy to get local speakers to do all the 
talking that is necessary. In addition to the parlor 
meetings, the Social Committee have arranged for two 
general afternoon receptions and teas. The first of these 
will be held at the rooms of the Twentieth Century Ciub, 
3 Joy Street, Boston, Tuesday afternoon, January 15, 
from 4 to 6 o’clock, All the members and friends of 
the Society are invited, and those who expect to attend 


Social Work. 


will please to send word to Secretary Trueblood at least 
three days in advance. There will be a few brief 
speeches. 


Meeting with 
Boston Central Society and the Boston Central Labor 


Labor Union. Union was held at the Parker Memorial 
on Tuesday evening, December 11. The Peace Society 
had invited the Labor Union to unite with them in the 
meeting, the primary purpose of which was to welcome 
and hear Mr. W. A. Appleton of the Lace Workers’ 
Union of Nottingham, Eng., who has been making an 
extended visit in this country. Mr. A. M. Huddell, 
president of the Boston Central Labor Union, presided 
most admirably, Unfortunately, as it was the evening 
after the municipal election, the audience was small. 
But it was a representative one, many of the Boston 
labor leaders being present. Mr. Appleton, who is a 
leader in English labor circles and represented some two 
million British workingmen at the Lucerne Peace Con- 
gress in 1904, made an excellent speech, in demonstra- 
tion of the injurious effect of war and preparations for 
war upon the interests of workingmen, Remarks were 
also made by Mr. Henry Abrahams, secretary of the 
Labor Union. Brief remarks were made by Mr. Paine, 
president of the American Peace Society, and by Secre- 
tary Trueblood, in line with the general thought of the 
evening. As an outcome of this meeting, the Central 
Labor Union has extended an invitation to the Ameri- 
can Peace Society to hold another joint meeting. This 
is now being arranged for, and will probably be held 
toward the end of the present month. Mr. Abrahams, 
in extending the invitation for the joint meeting, wrote: 
“We must reach all the people. An active crusade 
must be kept up till human beings stop killing each 
other. ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ ” 


The Philadelphia Friends Peace Asso- 
ciation, a very active and earnest organi- 
zation, has offered a first prize of $40.00 
and a second prize of $20.00 for the two best essays to 
be written by pupils of either the Central High School, 
Central Manual Training High School, or the North- 
east Manual Training High School of Philadelphia on 
“International Friendship: Its Recent Growth and 
Practical Significance.” The essays submitted must not 
exceed three thousand words in length. They must be 
written on one side of the paper only in ink or by type- 
writer. They must be sent without signature, with a 
sealed envelope containing the name, address, school 
and class of the writer, to H. W. Cadbury, Secretary, 
441 Locust Avenue, Germantown, Penn., not later than 
March 15, 1907. The essays will be judged by three 
competent persons selected by the Executive Committee 


Philadelphia 
Peace Prizes. 
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of the Philadelphia Peace Association of Friends. In 
arriving at a decision the judges will be guided chiefly 
by the clearness and force of the writers in presenting 
the practical, rather than the theoretical or sentimental, 
aspects of the subject. The Committee encourage those 
expecting to contest for the prize to write for suggestions 
as to the literature of the subject to H. W. Cadbury, Sec- 
retary, 441 Locust Avenue, Germantown, Tenn., or to 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A class of lads in Aoyama College, 
Tokyo, Japan, was asked by the presi- 
dent, Rev. Benjamin Chappell, to bring 
in, on 4 certain morning, essays on “The End of the 
War,” the theme having been suggested by the im- 
perial review of the returned soldiers. One of the 


Diary of a 
Japanese Soldier. 


boys wrote, in part, as follows: 
FROM MY DIARY. 

“ The end of the war has come. Soldiers and officers 
have returned to their homes. But, alas! they who were 
killed have not returned. When on my way to the 
parade ground to see the military review, i met a 
young, but tall, noble-looking captain who very much 
resembled my brother. I stopped. I stood. I stared 
at him. I gazed into his face. I fixed my eyes on his 
eyes. But I was disappointed. Of course he was not 
my brother. The end of the war has come, and the 
survivors have returned. [But my elder brother, who 


used to play with me, will never come home again !” 


“Multiply this by tens of thousands, and we have 
but a smallest fraction of the awful results of hellish 
war,” writes Mr. Chappell. Indeed, it is strictly 
within the truth to say that there is no end of any 
war. The evil results go on and on,— and weave them- 
selves into the life and the history of the nations. 
The only way to bring any war to an end is to see that 
it never begins, 


Brevities. 

.. We have no means of determining with accuracy 
to what extent Peace Sunday was observed last month 
by the churches and Sunday schools throughout the 
country. but from the information that has reached us, 
we are assured that the observance was much more widely 
extended than it has ever before been. In Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Columbus, San Francisco 
and other cities many of the prominent ministers preached 
peace sermons or otherwise gave attention to the subject. 
In many places the W. C. T. U. workers, the Boards of 
Trade, the local peace societies, etc., cobperated to secure 
the observance of the day. The general result was 
probably the largest consideration of the subject of 
peace that ever occurred on a single Sunday in the 
history of the country. ; 


Copies of the Index for Vol. LXVIIT, of the Anvo— 
CATE OF PEACE can be had on request. 
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... In a recent article in the Herald of Peace, Dr. 
Robert Spence Watson, president of the British Peace 
Society, says: “ Military drill is the worst of all methods 
of physical development. Obedience, united action, the 
thought of others rather than of self, are taught far 
more efficiently to young lads by life-saving than by 
life-taking brigades. In the latter case the more machine- 
like they are made the better the end aimed at is at- 
tained; but in the former they become thoughtful, self- 
reliant, and filled with the power of initiative. Our 
teaching is already far too much filled with false ideas 
of patriotism and with glorification of war and warriors.” 


... All who know of the splendid service which Mr. 
Paul Allegret, of Havre, France, has done in founding 
and maintaining for eight years Z’ Universel, the organ 
of the Christian peace movement in France, will regret 
that he feels compelled, by the call of other duties, to 
give up the direction of the paper. Ile has been a wise 
and able leader of his section of the peace forces of 
France, and has won the universal respect of the workers 
outside of the church. The cause will still have his 
council and advocacy in his new field of labor. His 
successor, Mr. Henri Hachet, who has been his able 
associate for a long time, will continue to conduct the jour- 
nal in the same spirit and to the same ends as heretofore. 


... The San José Wercury and THerald, speaking of 
President Roosevelt’s dictum that a strong navy is the 
surest guaranty of peace, says that “The spectacle of 
all the leading nations of the earth in this late Christian 
century maintaining a vast armament simply as a safe- 
guard against the cupidity or the violence of other 
nations is certainly not a creditable one. Every nation 
believes it must go heavily armed lest a neighboring 
nation shall invade or humble it. It is precisely as if in 
this community every man should feel that he must go 
heavily armed, and be vigilantly on his guard day and 
night, lest his neighbors may rob and murder him. A 
state of things like that would not be civilization. It 
would be the state of things that obtains in the wilder- 
ness and the jungle.” 


... Most of the schools of New Britain, Conn., ob- 
served the ninety-sixth birthday anniversary of Elihu 
Burritt on the 6th of December. In the reports which 
we have seen of the exercises there is not much indica- 
tion that his great and long-continued services in the 
vause of international brotherhood and peace were 
given the conspicuous place which they ought to have 
in any Burritt celebration. We presume that in some 
of the schools, at least, this phase of his life was duly 
emphasized. Burritt with the peace left out is only a 
skeleton of the real Burritt who went up and down the 
world pleading for the abolition of war and the union of 
men and nations in a great world league of peace. 


... Mr. John Watson Rowntree, whose café in Scar- 
borough, Eng., was wrecked by a mob in 1900, because 
of his opposition to the course of the British govern- 
ment in South Africa, has recently been elected Mayor 
of Scarborough. Not only Mr. Rowntree’s café, but also 
his business premises, his home, and the business premises 
and homes of other members of the Rowntree family, 
were attacked by the mob at the date above-mentioned, 
because of their bold stand for “peace” and “free 
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speech,” at the time of Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner’s visit 
to England. Scarborough has thus, in some measure, 
atoned for the shameful treatment allowed to Mr. 
Rowntree by electing him to the highest office in the 
gift of the municipality. 


. . . The Friends Peace Association of Philadelphia, 
a very active and influential organization, has sent to the 
President and the Secretary of State a memorial urging 
that the United States Commissioners to the coming 
Hague Conference be instructed to cast their influence in 
favor of a treaty of obligatory arbitration covering all 
international disputes, of periodic meetings of the Hague 
Conference hereafter and the preparation of a recognized 
and authoritative code of international law, of an arrest 
and reduction of armaments, and of the exemption of all 
private commerce at sea from capture in time of war. 


. . « The Committee of the Mohouk Arbitration Con- 
ference on Work Among Business Men is widely dis- 
tributing a circular letter asking the codperation of the 
business organizations of the country in securing the 
instruction of the United States delegates to the Hague 
Conference to urge the consideration of the three measures 
recommended by the Mohonk Conference last June, 
namely, a plan by which the Hague Conference may 
become a permanent and recognized Congress of the 
Nations with advisory powers, a general arbitration treaty 
for the acceptance of all the nations, a plan for the restric- 
tion of armaments and, if possible, for their reduction by 
concurrent international action. 


. . It is most gratifying to the friends of liberty and 
international fraternity to learn that the government of 
Bolivia has at last, after a long and vigorous struggle, 
granted liberty of public worship to all churches. The 
law granting this liberty was enacted on August 27, 
1906. Many efforts have been made, from this country 
and elsewhere, to induce the government of Peru also 
to guarantee freedom of public worship, and it is hoped 
that she will at an early day follow the example of 
Bolivia. No state can be called a republic, in the full 
import of that term, that withholds liberty of conscience 
in matters of public religious worship. The action of 
Bolivia will deepen the friendship and respect of our 
country for her. 


. . . The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, 
Canada, has put itself on record as strongly favoring 
action by the coming Hague Conference in the direction 
proposed by the Interparliamentary Conference held in 
London last July —a general treaty of obligatory arbi- 
tration, the periodic and automatic meeting of the Hague 
Conference hereafter, a limitation of armaments, and 
examination and public report on all questions not con- 
sidered arbitrable before hostilities. 


— The President has chosen as the committee to 
promote industrial peace, to which he has devoted the 
amount of the Nobel Prize, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, John Mitchell, president 
of the Mine Workers’ Union of America, and Marven 
Hughitt, president of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Company. The income of the fund of some- 


thing over $37,000 is to be used by this committee to 
bring together in conference at Washington representa- 
tives of labor and capital for the purpose of discussing 
industrial problems. 


, The Republics of Costa Rica, Salvador, Guatemala 
and Honduras have entered into a convention establish- 
ing an International Bureau for Central America. The 
Bureau will have one representative from each govern- 
ment, and will be located in the city of Guatemala. The 
convention provides that the Bureau shall be opened in 
September of this year. The purpose of the Bureau is 
to serve as a means of communication between the signa- 
tories, and shall furnish such information and reports as 
may be promotive of their common interests. 


‘ The 7Zribune Rendez-vous in London is proving 
to be an important peace centre. Mr. G. H. Perris, the 
foreign editor of the 77/+une, gave an address there last 
month on the “ Organization of Peace.” Lord Eversley 
presided, and after thanking Mr. Perris for his excellent 
statement of the rapid growth of international societies 
and movements of all kinds, and the actions of govern- 
ments in the same directions, called attention to the fact 
that Great Britain had had no war with a European 
power for fifty years, and none with France for ninety 
years. He characterized as entirely useless the enormous 
expenditures on armaments, and believed that at the 
coming Hague Conference the general feeling of Europe 
would be found to be in favor of reduction. 


. . . John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, Dorchester, Mass., has set an example 
that might be most profitably followed by other ministers 
who desire to develop stronger peace sentiment in their 
church membership. In connection with his Peace 
Sunday sermon on “ War and Peace” he provided litera- 
ture for his congregation and inserted the following para- 
graph in his church calendar: 

‘*Mr. Holmes recommends for reading this week the follow- 

ing tracts on the peace cause, issued by the American Peace 
Society: 1. ‘A Rectorial Address,’ by Andrew Carnegie. 2. 
‘International Arbitration,’ by Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. 
3. ‘The Absurdities of Militarism,’ by Ernest H. Crosby. 4. 
‘War from the Christian Point of View,’ by Ernest H. Crosby. 
5. ‘The Christ of the Andes.’ 6. ‘The First Hague Confer- 
ence and its Results.’ These tracts are for free distribution 
and may be found on the table in the vestibule.” 
. .. On the 27th of November the International 
League of Peace and Liberty (Emile Arnaud, Luzarches, 
France, president) celebrated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of its founder, Mr. Charles Lemonnier. 
A great meeting was held at Beauvais, his birthplace, in 
which the Deputies of that region took part. A meet- 
ing was also held at Montpinier, where he was buried, 
and a memorial tablet was put up at No.1, rue de 
Chaillot, Paris, where he died. Mr. Lemonnier was one 
of the great peacemakers of his time, a pioneer in the 
movement in France, the inspiration of whose personality 
and labors has rested powerfully upon many of his fol- 
lowers in France, Switzerland and elsewhere. 


. The Milan Peace Congress has greatly stirred up 
the workers in Italy. They have since held two special 
meetings, with the view of giving new life to the exist- 
ing societies, creating new branches and establishing a 
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National Italian Peace Bureau. They are planning also 
already for the second Italian National Peace Congress, 
which will be held in the spring, under the auspices of 
the Lombard Peace Union. 


War and the Church. 
BY ERNEST H, CROSBY. 

The fact that war has always troubled the conscience 
of the Church, beneath the surface at any rate, is shown 
by an incident in the Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, which occurred at the siege of the Castle of St. 
Angelo at Rome in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Spaniards were besieging the Pope in the 
Castle, and Cellini was serving one of the cannon in 
defense of the stronghold. One day, as the Pope hap- 
pened to be passing the battery, Cellini fired off his gun 
and killed a Spanish colonel, who could be distinctly 
seen among the enemy. The Pope, witnessing the inci- 
dent, complimented Cellini upon his skill. Then, con- 
tinues Cellini, “falling upon my knees I asked him to 
re-bless me of the homicide [this is the literal Italian 
idiom], and of others which {| had committed in that 
Castle in the service of the Church. At which the Pope, 
raising his hand and making the sign of the cross over 
my face, said that he blessed me, and that he pardoned 
me all the homicides which I had ever committed, and 
all those that I should ever commit in the service of the 
Apostolic Church.” 

Cellini’s quick recognition of the fact that slaughter in 
war called for pardon, and the Pope’s immediate accep- 
tance of his view, show that they both had doubts as to 
the justifiability of such acts. On any other theory the 
solemn blessing and pardon lose all their meaning. 


Lord Courtney on Imperialism, 
Leonard Courtney, now Lord Courtney, at the re- 
ception given to him last month at the Hotel Cecil in 
honor of his elevation to the peerage, had the following 

to say on the subject of true and false imperialism : 


“To me the question which is of vital importance, not 
to this nation only, but to Europe and to the rising Re- 
public of America, is this: “Shall our policy in the 
future be a policy of imperialism or a policy of inter- 
nationalism ; are you imperially minded or are you inter- 
nationally minded ? 

“ Let me not be misunderstood. There is an imperial- 
ism which deserves all honor and respect. It is an 
imperialism of service in the discharge of great duties. 
When I think of our colonies rising and developing 
under our influence, still more, when I think of that vast 
population of India governed by us, I am indeed op- 
pressed vy the feeling what imperialism might be and 
what imperialism should be — a great service of duty in 
educating and developing the capacities and the powers 
of such vast populations, in leading them to undertake 
the functions of self-government, to rise and become 
members of the great international societies of men. 

“‘ But those who boast themselves as imperialists rarely 
—I would almost say never — dwell on this aspect. 
Imperialism is with too many the sense of domination, 
the growth of aggrandizement, the greed of possession, 


making white your knuckles when you look your ene- 
mies in the face. Against that imperialism all our ener- 
gies should be directed; against the adoption of that 
imperialism as a creed by the rising generation all our 
powers should be exercised. I do not say we shall suc- 
ceed soon in this task; it is a most difficult one; but we 
may fight with good hope even if we do not see success 
immediately before us — fight in a cause than which none 
is more holy and none more subservient to the develop- 
ment of the well-being and brotherhood of man. 
[Applause.} 

“In truth, imperialism, ia the sense in which I have 
dwelt upon it, is to me the inspiration of the evil one, 
the glorification of power, the satisfaction of domina- 
tion, the ease and comfort with which we can say all is 
going well in the best of possible worlds because we are 
the masters of three-fourths of creation. That is the 
temptation of the evil one, and I am tempted, in imita- 
tion of a strong old Tory, to say, ‘In truth, the Devil is 
the arch Imperialist.’ Have we not read of One who 
was taken up into an exceedingly high mountain, and 
there shown the earth and the glories thereof, and was 
told: ‘All these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me?’ It was the temptation of im- 
perialism —a temptation which was defeated, but a 
temptation which has lured many nations and many 
men in past history, and which lures men and _ nations 
to-day. You see its influence brought to bear on every 
community. 

“TI am glad to think that you see also that bright 
example which resisted the temptation always exercising 
an influence on the growth of mankind. If among the 
enlightened nations of the Continent militarism seems 
rampant, we can also recognize the millions that are ris- 
ing in rebellion against it [applause]; and if looking 
across the Atlantic we see with deep concern what 
appears to be a growth of imperial sentiment in the 
great Republic there, we are encouraged by hearing at 
the same time a potent voice denouncing that tendency. 
[Applause.] Therefore I say, let us rejoice in hope; let 
us go on though we may not succeed yet. If we do 
not succeed in our time, we believe that success will 
come hereafter, and when our poor lives are over, man 
will be found more advanced in the development of his 
brotherhood to his fellow man than in the days in which 
we began.” [Loud applause. ] 


Two-thirds of the Government Reve- 
nues Go for Military and 
Naval Expenses, 

A short discussion on the subject of the army and 
navy expenditures took place in the national Senate 
on the 18th of December, when the bill to reorganize 
and increase the efficiency of the artillery came up,— a 
discussion which reveals not only the astonishing folly, 
but also the persistent determination of the military and 
naval professionalists to push their interests, day and 
night, at no matter what expense to the people of the 
country. We give a bit of the discussion, especially 
for the sake of the remarks of Senator Hale of Maine. 
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As the bill was about to go over, Senator Warren of 
Wyoming asked the privilege of saying a word. 


Mr. Warren: Mr. President, I consider this one of 
the most important bills we shall have to consider at 
the present session. I do not want to hurry it, but I do 
want Senators to give it attention and examine it thor- 
oughly, for our conditions are these: We have appro- 
priated nearly a hundred million dollars in carrying out 
the Endicott Board suggestions regarding the fortifica- 
tions of our seacoast lines. We have expensive em- 
placements, expensive guns, and no men, or a grossly 
inadequate number of men, with which to man them. 
As an actual fact, the guns already in place are nearly 
three times as many as there are men to handle and 
man them for service. 

Mr. Hare: The Senator ought to remember that we 
have no enemies. 

Mr. Warren: That is true. So far as we know, we 
have no enemies. But I want to suggest this: If 
we have no enemies and are not to have any guns or 
emplacements, why do we appropriate in the regular 
fortifications bill from six to fifteen million dollars every 
year for fortifications? That is a nut I want the Senate 
to take into consideration, and crack it if it can. 

I am called upon here, under my duties as a member 
of the subcommittee on the fortifications appropriation 
bill, to assent year after year to appropriations for these 
emplacements and these guns. Then after they are 
placed they are greased over, sewed up in canvas, and 
left to lie perfectly useless; and if we had war we would 
have no men to man them. With the present mode of 
warfare, the present management as to loading, training, 
firing, and handling, the operating of these guns requires 
men who have had technical education and experience. 
They may be educated after they are enlisted, but it 
takes time. Therefore, raw recruits — State militia and 
even cavalry and infantry men—are almost useless, 
because without education or experience in handling 
heavy coast artillery. This branch is for defense alone 
and difters widely from small arms and mobile forces. 
I am not in any hurry to spend money for these guns 
and emplacements, but I do insist that it is time for 
the Congress of the United States to halt in such ex- 
penditures of money if we do not intend to provide for 
the manning and proper use of what we have already 
laid out in the way of emplacements and guns. 

As the bill is to go over under objection, I will merely 
say now that I shall undertake to call it up at some early 
date, when I will state with more particularity the con- 
dition we are in and what this bill proposes to do, and 
will ask the Senate to pass upon it “yes” or “no; ” 
and I hope to get this consideration before I and others 
with me are called upon to pass upon the regular annual 
fortifications bill and before we fool away, if you please, 
any more money for something which we do not pro- 
pose to utilize after the expenditure is made. 

Mr. Hare: Mr. President, there is a good deal of 
force in what the Senator from Wyoming says. Con- 
gress has been treated for years to the proposition, first, 
that it is no use to have any army unless you have guns 
and fortifications, and when we appropriate liberally for 
fortifications and guns, then the army turns about and 
says, “ What is the use of having guns and fortifications 


unless you have men,” and we travel on with military 
expenditures in that way. There is a constant pressure 
on the part of the army to aggrandize itself, first for 
men, then for guns, and then guns and then men, and 
there is no end to it. I do not say that this bill has not 
some good features, but in time it will be realized by the 
Senate and by Congress that the army, the military es- 
tablishments, that side of the government, are con- 
stantly engaged in putting forth propositions for in- 
crease, first one corps, then another corps —— 

Mr. Warren: Will the Senator from Maine permit 
me? 

Mr. Hare: Certainly. 

Mr. Warren: While the Senator is upon that ques- 
tion, while he speaks of the military establishment, I 
should like to have him take up the other branch, if he 
will, the navy. Here we have a navy that is increas- 
ing annually, at a jump, by ten to twenty million dol- 
lars of appropriations year after year, a hundred and odd 
millions last year, a hundred and sixteen or a hundred 
and twenty the year before, and the Lord only knows 
how much the present year, while the army appropria- 
tions decrease, and yet we find the navy passing over 
to the army part of its duties. We find that lately the 
torpedo and submarine branch work, which ought, in 
my judgment, to be navy work, has been passed over 
and charged up against the very artillery arm of the 
army which we are seeking to protect with more men 
or else to relieve of some of the responsibility of keep- 
ing up these coast defenses. 

Mr. Hate: Mr. President, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is right. The disease is just as deep in the navy 
as, and I am inclined to think deeper than it is in the 
army. I have been trying for years, and shall try again 
this year, to keep down naval expenditures, The mili- 
tary establishments are alike. Each is seeking to 
aggrandize itself, and each sees nothing in the disposi- 
tion of the revenues of the government except to 
increase expenditures. I do not suppose the people 
appreciate (I do not know that the Senate does) that 
two-thirds of the revenues of the government to-day is 
devoted to the payment of inheritances from past wars, 
like pensions, which nobody can stop, and expenditures 
in view of future wars. Of all the taxes that are laid 
and all the revenues collected, nearly two-thirds are 
expended for the military in a broad way. 

We can get no appropriation for the merchant ma- 
rine of the country for shipping; river and harbor bills 
are arrested ; public buildings bills are arrested — all be- 
cause we must spend so much money and such a pro- 
portion of the public treasury for the military. Sena- 
tors ought to appreciate that and realize, when they 
seek appropriations for other purposes, that they are 
necessarily limited because we are devoting so much of 
the public treasury to military expenditures. 

I merely call attention to this incidentally, because it 
ought to be borne in mind when we are constantly asked 
to increase these establishments ; and I do not take to 
myself, representing the Senate upon the Naval Com- 
mittee, any reproach or blame that the naval appropria- 
tions are just as extravagant, just as enormous, and just 
as much a drain on the public treasury as the army 
expenditures. 

Mr. Warren: Mr. President —— 
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Tur Vice-Preswwent: Does the Senator from Maine. 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming ? 

Mr. Hate: Certainly. 

Mr. Warren: I think the Senator from Maine, who 
is always fair, will agree with me that the army and, 
indeed, the navy are doing a great deal of work and 
service for this country aside from matters of war. For 
instance, take the rivers and harbors, which the Senator 
mentioned. All of that work is done under the super- 
vision and direction of the army of the United States. 

Mr. Hare: Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Warren: Take these outside matters, such as 
the Panama Canal, etc. the cleaning up of Havana, 
driving disease out of Cuba, etc. First, the discoveries 
as to how it all shall be done and then how to handle 
and do it, such as the extermination of yellow fever, etc., 
came from the army and army officers, and the execu- 
tion of the work has largely been by them. Indeed, we 
had in San Francisco very lately an example of what the 
army is called upon to do. 

The navy is engaged in certain surveys and certain 
duties. So it is hardly fair to say that the army and 
navy do not contribute in a quite large degree to the 
economics and industries of the nation outside of their 
regular duties in war. 

Mr. Have: That is all incidental. The appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors expended by the Engineer 
Bureau of the War Department are in another bill. I 
do not reckon them in these items of military expendi- 
ture, which aggregate such a vast proportion. It is 
undoubtedly the fact that the officers of the army and 
of the navy are accomplished men, educated men, and if 
we had a war they would be good fighters. But they 
all see but one thing, and that is the constant, ever-re- 
curring, everlasting aggrandizement of their different 
departments. 


The Teaching of History in a Civilized 
Country. 


BY DR. ERNST RICHARD, 


In the September number of the ApvocaTE or PEAckE, 
there was a paper on “The Teaching of History,” by 
Dr. Mowry which should not pass without commentary 
on the part of the friends of a better understanding 
between the civilized nations. It is not the fact that 
modern science has somewhat different views on the 
origin of civilization from those expressed in the in- 
troduction of the paper which calls forth the present 
remarks; nor can any fault be found with the second and 
greater part of the article based on the report of the Com- 
mittee of Three of the American Peace Society. 

But what shall we say of the eight “conclusive 
reasons” for the statement that “the history of our own 
country 18 the most important, the most useful and the 
most interesting history to be found in the annals of the 
world ?” 

There is no doubt that every child should know first 
of ail the history of his own nation, and the first part of 
the first “ reason ” must be accepted without a challenge. 
But the second part of that first “reason” makes one 
hesitate. Have we a distinctly American chronology 
that makes much of our history “nearest to our own 
times?” Is it any nearer to our own times than the 


history of any other nation of the last centuries? Or 
is it because our national organization is so much 
younger, so that a greater proportion of our history is 
closer to our own times than is the case with other 
nations? But even this would not warrant the superla- 
tive, for the national organization of the German empire 
is still younger: the whole of its history comprises only 
thirty-five years. 

It is the use of the superlatives which makes the 
standpoint expressed in the eight “reasons” so abso- 
lutely antagonistic to everything the friends of inter- 
national peace advocate and to everything that com- 
prises true civilization. How disappointing is the whole 
statement after the author has told us, “ The impor- 
tance of any history is measured by what that history 
has done in promoting civilization, uplifting mankind, 
elevating humanity.” 

Let us suppose the truth of the eight “ reasons ” proven 
above any doubt. Let us assume that the American 
people reaily tower high above all other nations in 
achievements of civilization. What will be the attitude 
of the American citizen brought up in these opinions — 
I mean, not towards any proposed reform in his own 
irreproachable country, but towards progress? Will not 
his claim of superiority alone be offensive to all self- 
respecting nations? Will he not in all international 
disputes look upon the claims of other nations as an 
impudence on the part of an inferior people or race? 
Will not his whole attitude towards the sons of other 
nations be either snobbish or condescending, in any 
case, irritating? And this is to provoke a peaceful 
spirit, a willingness to let justice have its way! I mean, 
true, unbiased justice, not a justice that will say that by 
right the superior nation has a right to claim a some- 
what exceptional position,— that its higher qualities give 
it also higher rights. Is it not exactly this view that is 
at the bottom of so many unjust wars? Is it not the 
spirit in which the English, as far as they were not 
directly interested in the capitalistic aspect of the enter- 
prise, looked on the Boer war? Is it not exactly the spirit 
which at an earlier period of our history was character- 
ized by the name “ Knownothing?” This manner of 
teaching history is certainly not the one to promote 
international solidarity. Or does Dr. Mowry suppose 
that the other nations will accept his “reasons” for 
American superiority ? 

Dr. Mowry says, “The advancement of our country 
has been more rapid than that of any other nation.” 
What will he answer if he is asked, “In what does this 
advancement consist?” If towards democracy, has not 
Switzerland since the middle of the last century made 
much more rapid strides in this direction? Is not the 
Swiss constitution the only truly democratic one to-day ? 
Have we advanced since the times of George Washing- 
ton in those elements which represent the higher civiliza- 
tion perhaps more rapidly than the countries of Europe 
— than England, France or Germany? Is it not true that 
many of our fellow-citizens who want to acquire the 
highest culture find themselves compelled to go to Europe? 
And if to-day we may be able to acquire it here, is it 
not because it has been brought over by our own students, 
or by artists and scholars from the other side of the 
Atlantic? Indeed, if we compare the culture and scholar- 
ship of the society of George Washington’s time with 
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that, let us say, of the time of Grant, and of contempo- 
raneous society in Europe, does it not rather appear as 
if we had been lagging behind? Of many other ques- 
tions which might be asked of Dr. Mowry, let me mention 
only one: How does our “more rapid” advancement 
agree with the tardiness in abolishing slavery ? 

As to the third “reason,” that we have increased “ the 
growth and broadening of our industries faster than has 
been the case with any other people,” does Dr. Mowry 
not know of the growth of German industries during the 
last ten, aye, five years? As to the fourth point, does 
he not know of the development of knowledge, intelli- 
gence and learning in Europe when he claims that we 
have developed in this respect more rapidly than any 
other nation? It is impossible in the space of this article 
to treat extensively every point. But questions might 
be put like these: How does the illiteracy of native-born 
Americans compare with the percentages in Germany, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia? How the number of murders 
per thousand inhabitants here with that of all civilized 
nations? How about lynch justice? How about social 
legislation? And many others provoked by the ex- 
pression of a national pride that forgets that superlatives 
always imply depreciation of the rest. 

It is with great hesitancy that I have taken the pen to 
criticise an utterance of a deservedly eminent and well 
meaning educator like Dr. Mowry; but just because he 
holds such an influential position in his profession, his 
statements ought not to go unchallenged. The less so 
because many Americans, of whom he himself is an ex- 
ample, are brought up on these ideas without having, 
seemingly, the least suspicion of their erroneousness and 
the ridicule to which they expose their country with all 
broad-minded people at home and abroad. 

No, my friends, it is not by the prayer of the Pharisee, 
elevating himself above the publican, that we gain the 
goodwill of others; it is not by teaching our children 
that they are far above those of all other nations that we 
make them treat international questions with fairness and 
imbue them with a respect for the rights of foreigners : 
but by teaching them that we owe the benefits of our civil- 
ization and culture to the combined effort of all nations; 
that no nation to-day has any advantage over the 
others, but that all work in common, according to their 
special gifts, for human progress and human solidarity ; 
by teaching them that Moses was a Jew and Socrates 
a Greek, that Jesus was a Jew, Marcus Aurelius a Roman, 
Charles the Great a German as well as a Frenchman, 
Alfred the Great a Saxon, that Luther was German, that 
Calvin was French, Shakespeare English, Dante Italian, 
Corneille French, Cervantes Spanish, Goethe German, 
Descartes French, Hume English, Kant German, Raphael 
Italian, Diirer German, Rembrandt Dutch, Murillo Span- 
ish, Thomas Payne English, Washington, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson American, Lafayette French, Steuben German, 
Whitney, Fulton, Morse American, Gutenberg German, 
Stephenson English, Galileo Italian, Copernicus German 
— why, there is no end of names, from all countries. Let 
us drop that ancient semi-barbarous kind of patriotism 
that only can feel great in belittling and irritating others. 

Let us teach our boys to do their duty and work out 
their destiny in this beautiful land of ours for the prog- 
ress of all mankind and its greatest ideals. Let us teach 
them that we owe everlasting gratitude to the other 


nations for what they are doing for us, and that they are 
likewise under obligation for what we have done for 
them ; that we must keep up with them in working for 


.the general advancement, and that on the continuous 


exchange of these great goods the true civilization of the 
future, the solidarity of the human race, is founded, as it 
is symbolized by the lesser goods of commerce exchanged 
every day over the great connecting routes from land to 
land. 
University. 
History of the American Peace Society 
and Its Work. 


THE GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 
AND PEACE. 

The American Peace Society held its first meeting 
and adopted its constitution in New York City on the 
8th of May, 1828, seventy-nine years ago. It moved 
its headquarters to Hartford, Conn., in 1835, where it 
stopped until 1837. It then transferred its work to 
Boston, where it has remained ever since. 

The Society grew out of the movement which had 
begun as far back as 1809,* and had culminated in 
1815 in the organization of the first peace societies. 
The New York Peace Society, the first in the world, was 
organized in August, 1815 ; the Ohio Peace Society fol- 
lowed on the 2d of December; and the Massachusetts 
Society, founded by the venerable Dr. Worcester, in the 
study of Dr. Channing, on the 26th of December the 
same year. These societies were soon followed by 
others, and within a dozen years there were organiza- 
tions in Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Georgia and North 
Carolina, in addition to the three States just mentioned. 
The whole Atlantic seaboard section of the country, 
then a large part of the nation, seemed moved throughout, 
as by a common impulse, with the conviction that the 
moment had come for a serious united effort to abolish 
war and to establish among the nations in its place a 
system of rational pacific adjustment of controversies. 
A similar movement in Great Britain originating about 
the same time ran parallel with the American movement. 

This first great wave of peace effort, which grew 
rapidly and spread in every direction, continued un- 
abated for more than forty years, till the eve of the 
Civil War. It was an expression of the true spirit and 
aim of American principles and institutions, No proper 
account of it has ever yet been given. When the his- 
tory of the country shall finally be thoroughly and scien- 
tifically written, it will be found to have been one of the 
most profoundly significant and influential movements 
known to our annals. 

Back of the origin of the American Peace Society 
lay thirteen years of difficult pioneer work in the above- 
named States, led by David L. Dodge, Noah Worcester, 
William E. Channing, William Ladd, Josiah Quincy, 
Samuel J. May, Henry Holcombe and others, and soon 
participated in by men of prominence in every calling, 


*The first tract put forth in this country for the cause of peace was 
written in 1809 by David L. Dodge, a merchant of New York City, grand- 
father of the late William E Dodge. The title of the tract was ‘“ The 
Mediator’s Kingdom not of this wurld.”” It was in Mr. Dodge’s parlor 
that the New York Peace Society, the first in the world, was organized in 
August, 1815, though the proposition to form one had been put forth by 
him in 1812. David L. Dodge is therefore rightly entitled to be called 
“The Father of the Modern Peace Movement.” 
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—governors of States, mayors of cities, legislators, 
college presidents and professors, clergymen, lawyers, 
men of affairs. 

The founder of the American Peace Society — the 
man who saw most clearly the ripeness of the time 
and felt the necessity of bringing into coéperation all 
the scattered forces that had begun to work for the 
peace of the world — was William Ladd. Mr. Ladd was 
a wealthy citizen of Maine, a graduate of Harvard 
University, a man who, because of his vision of spirit, 
his intellectual fertility, his self-sacrifice and almost 
unequaled labors, will one day be everywhere reckoned 
among the foremost of the creators of civilization. 
The first suggestion of a national peace society, a 
union of those already operating, was made by him in 
1826, in the society of Minot, Me., which he had 
founded. 

Among the first members and promoters of the 
American Peace Society were Dr. Worcester, Dr. 
Channing, Joshua P. Blanchard, Rev. Joseph Allen, 
Samuel J. May, Rev. Charles Lowell, Moses Brown 
of Providence, John Tappan of Boston, Lewis Tappan, 
Anson G. Phelps, David L. Dodge and Dr. John Gris- 
com of New York, Alexander Henry of Philadelphia, 
Simon Greenleaf of Portland, Steven B. Cleaveland of 
Cincinnati, Hon. Nathaniel A. Haven of Portsmouth, 
N. H., Hon. John T. Gilman, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, Dr. Edward Payson, Thomas 8S. Grimke of South 
Carolina, and many others almost as prominent. In 
looking over the early lists of membership, one finds 
representatives of nearly all the family names noted in 
the early history of the country. As the Society’s work 
went on it soon drew into active codperation with it 
John G. Whittier, Charles Sumner,— who was won to the 
cause by the work of Josiah Quincey and William Ladd, 
—dJudge William Jay, Elihu Burritt, Amasa Walker, 
Thomas C. Upham, Francis Wayland, A. P. Peabody, 
Gerrit Smith, ete. 

The president at the first annual meeting of the So- 
ciety was Rev. John Codman of Dorchester, Mass. 
From 1831 to 1837, Hon. 8S. V. S. Wilder, an emi- 
nent merchant of New York, presided at the annual 
meetings. From 1838 to 1840, William Ladd was presi- 
dent; from 1841 to 1846, Samuel E. Coues of Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; in 1847, Anson G. Phelps of New York; 
from 1848 to 1858, Hon. William Jay of New York; 
from 1859 to 1861, Dr. Francis Wayland; from 1861 to 
1872, Dr. Howard Malcolm; from 1873 to 1891, Hon. 
Edward 8S. Tobey; and from 1891 to the present time, 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine. 

William Ladd was the first corresponding secretary of 
the Society, combining with this the position of editor 
and general agent. As he gave himself up to the work 
of general agent, the Society chose as corresponding 
secretaries up to 1837, Rev. Alexander G. Fraser, Rev. 
L. D. Dewey, Prof. J. T. Rostan, D. E. Wheeler, R. M. 
Chipman, Prof. G. Bush and Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. In 
1837 Rev. Dr. George C. Beckwith, previously a Con- 
gregational pastor and professor in the Cincinnati and 
the Andover Theological Seminaries, became general 
secretary of the Society. This position he filled with 
great ability until 1870, a period of thirty-three years. 
At his death he left the Society a generous legacy to 
enable it thereafter to have a salaried secretary, giving 


his whole time to the cause. The secretaries since that 
time have been Rev. Amasa Lord, D.D., 1870 and 1871; 
Rey. James B. Miles, D.D., 1872 to 1875; Rev. Charles 
Howard Malcolm, D.D., 1876 to 1879; Rev. Howard C. 
Dunham, 1880 to 1884; Rev. Rowland B. Howard, 
1884 to 1891; and from 1892 to the present time, Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood, LL.D. 

The journal of the Society was first called the Har- 
binger of Peace, edited and chiefly paid for by William 
Ladd. It had several offices of publication, depending 
somewhat on the location of the editor, though New 
York was its principal habitat. After three years the 
name was changed to Zhe Calumet, and the paper en- 
larged. After four years, in 1835, this was given up, 
and the Advocate of Peace, begun the previous year by 
William Watson at Hartford, Conn., under the auspices 
of the Connecticut Peace Society, was adopted as the 
organ of the Society. When Mr. Watson, one of 
the worthiest of the peace workers of the early days, 
died in 1837, the Society took over the Advocate of 
Peace and brought it to Boston, where it has been 
issued, on and around Beacon Hill, ever since. 

Article I. of the original constitution of the Society 
declared its object to be “to diffuse light respecting the 
evils of war and the best means of effecting its aboli- 
tion.” This twofold aim has been its object ever since. 
In its efforts to diffuse light respecting the evils of war 
and the desirability and practicability of permanent 
peace among the nations, the Society, in addition to 
the issues of its journal, has published and distributed 
many millions of pages of books, pamphlets and leaflets, 
treating of every phase of the question; has had from 
time to time agents at work in many parts of the 
country; has had, especially in its earlier periods, 
numerous branch societies; and has secured the delivery 
of many thousands of lectures, addresses and sermons in 
support of the cause, sometimes as many as eight hun- 
dred lectures by the agents being given in a single year. 
It has done what was possible in times of crises to pre- 
vent war, has used its influence to try to make actual 
hostilities as brief as possible, and to induce such settle- 
ment after conflict as would make strife less likely 
afterward, 

Three years after its organization the Society offered 
a prize of fifty dollars for the best essay on a Congress 
of Nations. This was afterwards increased to five hun- 
dred dollars, and then to a thousand, by friends of the 
Society, and the result was finally, in 1840, a book of 
seven hundred pages of “ Prize Essays on a Congress 
of Nations,” which left nothing to be said on the subject 
of a congress and high court of nations. Other prizes 
have been offered from time to time for essays on dif- 
ferent phases of the question of peace and war, including 
one of five hundred dollars for the best review of the 
war with Mexico. 

The Society of Christian Morals in France, the first 
organization on the Continent of Europe to take up the 
advocacy of peace, was founded at the instigation of 
Hon. S. V. 8. Wilder of New York, president of the 
American Peace Society, in the thirties. 

The international peace congresses practically originated 
with the Society. On the 26th of July, 1841, the sug- 
gestion of such a congress was first made by Joseph 
Sturge of England at a meeting in Boston of its most 
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active members. The subject was taken up at once and 
promoted by the Society, and the result was, in 1843, the 
great Congress in Exeter Hall, London, organized by 
the London Peace Society, which was attended by three 
hundred and thirty-seven delegates, thirty-seven of 
whom were from America. Out of this first gathering 
grew the congresses of 1848-1851, and the recent 
series, now so influential in Europe and America 
through their annual meetings and the work of the 
International Peace Bureau, which they have founded 
and maintain. 

In 1873 the Secretary of the Americai Peace Society, 
Dr. James B. Miles, made an extended trip to Europe 
for the purpose of bringing about the organization of 
an association for the improvement of international law. 
The result was the creation in the autumn of that year 
of the Association for the Codification and Reform of 
International Law, whose first president was the dis- 
tinguished David Dudley Field. This Association, now 
called the International Law Association, has held 
twenty-three conferences, the last of which, held at 
Berlin, was presided over by Dr. Koch, president of 
the Imperial Bank of Germany, and consists to-day 
of more than four hundred members, among whom are 
a number of the most distinguished jurists of the world. 
It is one of the foremost of the agencies working for 
the unity and peace of the world. 

The American Peace Society has been the agency 
through which has been given us some of our peace litera- 
ture of the highest quality and most lasting value. In 1838 
its Executive Committee provided for a course of weekly 
lectures in Boston. One of the lectures of this course 
was Emerson’s celebrated essay on war, found in his 
“ Miscellanies,” and another the second of Channing’s 
famous discourses on war, as now found in his complete 
works, We should never have had Sumner’s oration on 
“The True Grandeur of Nations,” delivered before the 
citizens of Boston, on July 4,.1845, while he was a 
Director of the American Peace Society, but for the 
influence upon him of the founder of the Society. His 
second oration on “The War System of the Common- 
wealth of Nations,” delivered in 1849, a greater pro- 
duction than the other, was given at the invitation of 
the Peace Society at its annual meeting in Park Street 
Church. The noted works of Judge William Jay on 
Peace and on the Mexican War were written during 
the ten years that he was president of the Society. 
During the years before the Civil War the annual 
meeting of the Society was one of the important yearly 
occasions in Boston, and at these meetings were delivered 
the great addresses by Josiah Quincy, A. P. Peabody, 
Judge Jay, Charles Sumner, Gerrit Smith, Samuel J. 
May, Amasa Walker, Thomas C. Upham, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Thomas S. Grimke and others, quotations from 
which have gone the rounds of the world. 

On the side of practical means for abolishing war the 
work of the Society has been no less earnest and con- 
tinuous. Long before any of the recent arbitration 
conferences were held or thought of,— conferences 
which have had the Society’s active support and codp- 
eration, — it urged year after year the adoption of this 
means of supplanting war, when arbitration had but 
few friends. The first circular issued by the Society 
seventy-nine years ago this spring said: “We hope to 


increase and promote the practice, already begun, of 
submitting national differences to amicable discussion 
and arbitration, and, finally, of settling all national 
controversies by an appeal to reason, as becomes rational 
creatures, and not by physical force, as is worthy only 
of brute beasts; and that this shall be done by a Con- 
gress of Christian nations, whose decrees shall be 
enforced by public opinion that rules the world.” 

The Society early moved for governmental action in 
the way of providing substitutes for war, and has con- 
tinued this work to the present moment. In 1835 it 
brought before the General Court of Massachusetts a 
petition signed by several thousand citizens asking for 
the influence of the Legislature with Congress and with 
other States in behalf of a Congress and Court of Na- 
tions. In 1837 it was again before the Legislature for 
the same purpose. So also in 1838 and again in 1844, 
In 1838, in conjunction with its affiliated societies in dif- 
ferent States, it brought before the Congress of the 
United States a petition of the same character. This 
was repeated in 1839, in 1840, in 1841, in 1849, and in 
1853, but no definite action could be secured from Con- 
gress in those years. All the petitions presented to the 
Massachusetts Legislature, which as a legislative body 
has led all others in the movement for international 
peace, were favorably received, studied by committees, 
and resolutions were recommended and adopted, de- 
claring that “some mode should be established for the 
amicable and final adjustment of all international dis- 
putes, instead of resort to war.” The Legislature of 
Maine, through Mr. Ladd’s influence, and later on those 
of Vermont, Rhode Island and two or three other States, 
voted similar resolutions. 

In 1851 the Society, through Robert C. Winthrop, 
presented a petition to the United States Senate, on 
which the Committee on Foreign Affairs were “unani- 
mous and cordial” in reporting “that, in the judgment 
of this body, it would be proper and desirable for the 
government of these United States, wherever practica- 
ble, to secure in its treaties with other nations a pro- 
vision for referring to the decision of umpires all future 
misunderstandings that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted 
by amicable negotiation, in the first instance, before 
resort to hostilities shall be had.” 

The Society continued actively all these lines of its 
work up to the opening of the Civil War. It pleaded 
with Congress and State Legislatures for a Congress 
and Court of Nations, for stipulated arbitration; it 
initiated and céoperated in the peace congresses ; it made 
every possible effort in behalf of peaceable adjustment 
at the time of the Northeastern and the Oregon 
boundary disputes; it threw the weight of its strong 
constituency against the wickedness and folly of the 
Mexican War; it sought through the addresses and 
the writings of some of the first minds of the nation 
to instruct the people in the principles of international 
justice, brotherhood and peace. 

Peace work was practically impossible during the 
period of the Civil War, with its great passions surg- 
ing everywhere in the nation. The Society held its 
annual meetings and kept up its journal, but the work 
was necessarily largely of an academic character and 
extremely limited. The Society, having been founded 
solely for the purpose of trying to bring about the 
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abolition of war between the nations, and considering the 
relations of governments to their subjects to be beyond 
its province, took no official position as a society in 
regard to the war. The members differed greatly 
in their views upon the Rebellion. Some were in favor 
of letting the seceding States go, others favored coer- 
cion, and still others, radical in their peace views, felt 
that while the storm of war raged nothing could be done 
except to remain quiet and to prepare for more vigorous 
work after the conflict was over. With this division of 
sentiment effective work was not possible, as indeed it 
would not have been in any event at the time. 

After the close of hostilities the threads of the former 
work were gradually gathered up. The great conflict 
had furnished innumerable texts on the inhumanity 
and barbarousness of war, which were freely used to 
uphold the soundness of the Society’s principles and 
aims. 

In 1866 Congress was again approached by a deputa- 
tion from the Society with a petition in behalf of stipu- 
lated arbitration and a Congress and Court of Nations. 
But the questions arising out of the war so engrossed 
the attention of the government and of Congress that no 
place was found for measures of peace. Throughout the 
nation also peace work could make little headway against 
the martial spirit bequeathed by the conflict. A sort of 
halo of consecration had been thrown around war, in the 
minds of the masses, by the misinterpretation of the 
great conflict, which had resulted in the abolition of 
slavery, as a beneficent creative agency rather than as 
the last horrible stage of the great iniquity which had so 
long imperiled the nation, and for which the whole coun- 
try had been responsible. The idea of peace went con- 
sequently into great discount, and not until within the 
last fifteen years, if yet, has the cause reached the position 
of strength and publie support in this country which it 
had attained before the war. The peace movement has, 
in fact, for this reason and others, found its greatest lead- 
ership and development in recent years in Europe, as the 
mention of the names of Henry Richard, Frederic Passy, 
Charles Lemonnier, Hodgson Pratt, E. T. Moneta, the 
Baronness von Suttner, Fredrik Bajer, J. Novicow, and 
John de Bloch sufficiently demonstrates. This martial- 
izing of the minds and instincts of the people of the 
nation, from which we have in recent years been reaping 
the legitimate fruits, was probably the worst of the many 
evil legacies of the great war. 

The Society made such headway as it could against 
these adverse tides for the decade succeeding the war. 
It circulated literature to the full extent of its means. It 
established a western department. It sent out many 
agents and lecturers. It put its journal into places of 
influence. It sought to influence public men at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere to accept the substitutes for war 
which it proposed. 

The signing of the Treaty of Washington for the 
settlement of the critical Alabama dispute by arbitration 
in 1871, for the bringing about of which the Society 
had labored with all its power for several years, turned 
public sentiment back again to a favorable consideration 
of its aims. It organized in September of that year in 
Boston Music Hall a great jubilee meeting over the 
signing of the treaty, which it believed at the time was 
the beginning of perpetual peace between England and 


America. The great hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Similar jubilee conventions to the number of 
forty were organized by the Society’s secretary, Dr. 
Miles, and Elihu Burritt, in all the leading cities from 
Boston to Washington, and in these meetings many 
distinguished men took pent. 

In the spring of 1872 the Society presented a new 
memorial to Congress in behalf of a permanent system 
of international arbitration, a high court of nations, which 
had been signed by some twelve thousand citizens. 
Based upon this memorial, Mr. Sumner reported from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs a series of strong 
resolutions advocating a permanent system of arbitration. 
The following winter the Society sent its secretary, Dr. 
Miles, abroad on the mission already alluded to, Its an- 
niversary meeting in Music Hall that year, when twice 
as many people as the hall would hold were turned away, 
was the biggest peace meeting ever held in America. In 
the great fire of that year the Society lost all the electro- 
type plates of its books and pamphlets, a serious blow to 
its work for many years afterwards. 

In 1874 Congress was again memorialized, under the 
lead of the Society, by petitions from different parts of 
the country. The result was that on the 17th of June 
the House of Representatives unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions in favor of arbitration, and the Senate approved 
them, also with unanimity, on the 25th of the same month. 
These resolutions, those of Henry Richard, which were 
voted by a small majority in the House of Commons on 
July 8 of the previous year, 1873, and those passed by 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, November 23, 1873, 
were the first approval ever accorded by national legis- 
latures to the method of arbitration for the settlement of 
international disputes. 

The work of the Society for the past twenty-five years, 
a period during which the peace movement has developed 
with great rapidity, is too near us to need more than the 
briefest summary. It has continued its work of educat- 
ing public sentiment through its periodicals, its general 
literature, public lectures and the use of the general 
press. It assisted in organizing in 1882 a two days’ 
peace convention at Washington, over which its presi- 
dent, Hon. E. 8. Tobey, postmaster of Boston, presided. 
It brought before Congress in repeated petitions in the 
eighties the desirability of a conference of the states of 
this hemisphere in the interests of peace and better trade 
relations. Following its memorials, ten bills were pre- 
sented in Congress for such a conference of all the 
Americas, until finally the Pan-American Congress, 
which met in November, 1889, was authorized, — an 
event the preparations for which are in large measure 
justly to be credited to this Society. 

In 1887, when the deputation of thirteen eminent Eng- 
lishmen, bearing an arbitration memorial signed by two 
hundred and thirty-four members of Parliament, visited 
this country, the Society did all in its power to make 
their mission a success. It organized, as a reception for 
them, the great mass meeting held in Tremont Temple on 
the 12th of November, over which Mr. Tobey presided. 

The Society codperated in the organization of the 
Peace Congress at Paris in 1889, sent a strong delegation 
to it, and has since taken an active part in the series of 
peace congresses to which that led. The secretary of 
the Society has been annually chosen a member of the 
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Commission of the International Peace Bureau at Berne 
since the second year of its existence. 

While the Pan-American Congress was in session in 
1889-90, the Society sent to it a communication earnestly 
urging the drafting of a treaty of arbitration between all 
the American States. During that season also the sec- 
retary, Rowland B. Howard, was sent to Washington to 
use influence for the success of the Sherman concurrent 
arbitration resolution, whose unanimous adoption by both 
Houses of Congress marked one of the most important 
stages in the progress of the international arbitration 
movement. 

In 1893 the president of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary selected the secretary of the Society to organize 
and conduct the Peace Congress held during the W orld’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. In 1895, when 
Albert K. Smiley decided to begin what has proved the 
exceedingly valuable series of arbitration conferences 
at Lake Mohonk, the Society’s officials were among the 
first consulted, and they have annually, on Mr. Smiley’s 
invitation, taken a prominent part as members of the 
business committee in conducting the conferences. 

In 1895 the officials of the Society made in person on 
two occasions earnest representations to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington in behalf of a general treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain. 
It has since been learned that the first steps were taken 
that year by Secretary Gresham in the negotiation of the 
treaty which came within four votes of ratification in the 
Senate in the spring of 1897. 

In 1898, when the Rescript of the Emperor of Russia 
aroused the world, the Society, knowing that this was 
not an accident, but the outcome of the movement which 
had been going on and gaining strength since the early 
years of the century, welcomed the proposals as the 
opening of a new era in civilization, and threw the whole 
force of its organization toward their realization. It 
kept a representative at the The Hague during the Con- 
ference of 1899. The result of this Conference, as 
everybody knows, was the organization of the permanent 
International Court of Arbitration, for which the Society 
had labored from the earliest days of its existence. 

Exactly how great the Society’s influence has been in 
the steady development of a better public sentiment, in 
the creation of the world tribunal and the consequent 
enlargement of the hope of final and permanent peace 
among the nations, no one can estimate. That it has 
been large is a modest claim to make. Especially fertile 
has the Society been in initiating movements for which 
the time was ripe. For many years before the war it 
was practically the sole organized agency in this country 
for the promotion of the ideals for which it has stood. 
Since the war it has seen the peace societies increase in 
number by scores, and develop into a great international 
organization, with its annual congresses and its perman- 
ent bureau at Berne. It has seen other agencies multi- 
ply on every hand —- the International Law Association, 
the Interparliamentary Union, women’s organizations, 
special conferences, special departments in associations, 
peace journals and a large peace literature. It has wel- 
comed all these agencies and cordially and generously co- 
operated with them. It has seen war greatly decline in 
frequency. It has seen the number of cases of contro- 
versy settled by arbitration, of which there had been but 


eight when it was organized, grow to more than two 
hundred. It has seen thirty-seven nations — all the im- 
portant powers — taking part in these settlements. It 
has seen national legislatures, one after another, pronounc- 
ing in favor of this humane method of settlement. It 
has seen congress after congress of a greater or less 
number of the nations gathered to deliberate upon the 
important questions of common interest that have arisen. 
It has seen distinguished practical statesmen negotiating 
treaties of general arbitration between their governments. 
It has seen the insertion of arbitral clauses in treaties of 
commerce become a common practice. Finally, it has 
seen all the leading nations of the world unite in creating 
the permanent International Court of Arbitration, and 
this august institution now in successful operation. It 
has thus seen measurably realized one of the most im- 
portant of the ideals for which it has so long labored. 

That the Society’s work is not yet done is evident 
when it is remembered that during its existence there 
has grown up, alongside the encouraging arbitration and 
peace development above outlined, the most complete, 
colossal and expensive system of militarism that the 
world has ever seen, with all the collateral evil effects 
attending it. But the very completeness of this system 
is rendering it increasingly intolerable, and is, the Society 
believes, the sign of its early collapse and destruction, if 
men and women of peace are everywhere faithful to their 
duty. It cannot long withstand the light and power of 
the innumerable forces which are working out the unity 
and harmony of the human race. 

It only remains, in concluding this sketch of more than 
three-quarters of a century of peace work, to call atten- 
tion to the steps which the Society took in the winter of 
1902-3 towards securing the creation of a stated con- 
gress of the nations of the world, and to its present 
activities, in view of the approaching second Hague 
Conference. A Congress of Nations was one of the 
earliest schemes advocated by the Society. As shown 
in detail in the memorial submitted by the directors of 
the Society to the Legislature of Massachusetts in Janu- 
ary, 1903, the time seems ripe now, after so much has 
been accomplished to bring the nations together, for 
them to proceed to establish, as the complement and 
counterpart of the Hague Court, such a congress, to 
meet at stated periods, to examine the increasing num- 
ber of problems concerning them all alike, and to recom- 
mend to the governments the wisest methods of dealing 
with them. It is impossible to overestimate the service 
in promoting the harmony and prosperity of the world 
which would be rendered by such regular gatherings of 
eminent men of all lands for these high ends. 

The proposition, as is well known, received the unani- 
mous approval of both Houses of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature and the cordial endorsement of Governor Bates. 
It has also met with practically universal endorsement 
wherever it has become known and understood. It has 
been approved by the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
by the Peace Congresses, and by the Interparliamentary 
Union. The latter body has made it one of the chief 
features of its program, and proposes that, as the first step 
toward its realization, the Hague Conference itself should 
be made periodic and automatic. Though no official 
action was taken on the subject by Congress when 
the Massachusetts petition was presented, the House 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs gave the Society’s deputa- 
tion a héaring, and much interest was shown in the 
subject. 

It was on the Society’s initiative, supported by other 
organizations, that the Peace Congress was held at Bos- 
ton in 1904. The work of organizing and conducting 
the Congress, the largest that has ever been held, was 
performed by representatives of the Society, as was that 
of the series of more than forty supplementary meetings 
in other American cities. As a result, auxiliaries of the 
Society were established in several cities. 

The Society was represented by an influential delega- 
tion of twenty persons at the fourteenth International 
Peace Congress at Lucerne in 1905, and by a smaller 
delegation at the Milan Congress last September. 

In 1905, pursuant to a resolution of the annual meet- 
ing, the Directors created a committee of three to exam- 
ine the subject of history teaching in the public schools 
in reference to war and peace. The report of this com- 
mittee, made after nearly a year of careful investigation, 
has been widely circulated, and has, there is reason to 
believe, had much influence in awakening and directing 
the attention of educational leaders and of teachers to 
the desirability of so changing the text-books and the 
teaching of history as to lay more emphasis upon 
the development of the arts of common life and less 
upon the details of war and battles. 

Most recently the Directors have given special atten- 
tion to promoting the success of the second Hague Con- 
ference and to securing the largest possible results from 
its deliberations. In a letter sent to President Roose- 
velt on the 27th of November last they urged that the 
United States delegates be instructed to use their best 
efforts to secure the careful consideration of the following 
subjects : 

1. The further development of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and the conclusion of a treaty of obliga- 
tory arbitration as general as possible, to be signed by 
all the powers of the world. 

2. The creation of a periodic congress or parliament 
of the nations, either by making the Hague Conference 
itself permanent, periodic and automatic, or in whatever 
other way the wisdom of the Conference may determine. 

3. The limitation and, if possible, the reduction of 
armaments by international agreement, as proposed by 
the British government and House of Commons, and 
supported by the governments of France and Italy. 

4. The creation of an International Commission for 
the codification of the generally accepted principles of 
international law, and the study and development of 
those principles about which there is disagreement ; 
thus raising the law of nations to a higher status than it 
now occupies, and making it a true body of world-law for 
the better guidance of international relations hereafter. 

5. Provision that differences which nations exclude 
from arbitration, because affecting vital interests or na- 
tional honor, shall, before recourse to hostilities, be re- 
ferred for examination to a Commission of Inquiry, who 
shall make a public report of their judgment thereon. 

6. The immunity from capture of all unoffending 
private property at sea in time of war. 

The Directors have at the present time active com- 
mittees on peace work in the schools and colleges, on 
work among ministers and churches, among business 
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men, among workingmen, and along social lines. They 
are just now arranging to establish in connection with 
their office a Press Bureau, with a view of keeping the 
general public informed, through the press, on the prog- 
ress and claims of the international peace movement. 
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New Books 

La Lor pes Nations. By E. Duplessix. Paris: 
L. Larose et L. Tenin, 22 rue Soufflot. In French. 
235 pages. 

This treatise is the essay which won the Narcisse 
Thibault prize offered by the International Peace Bureau 
in 1905-6, for the best work on “arbitration and the 
organization of a complete system of justice among the 
nations.” The treatise is in five parts: (1) Prolegomena, 
in which the author gives an outline of the present con- 
dition of international relations, international law, the 
progress of peace ideas, etc. (2) A Program of an 
International Conference Preparatory to the Constitution 
of a Union of all the Civilized States. (3) A Project of 
an International Treaty for the Creation of a Union of 
the Civilized States—a Legislative Assembly, an Ex- 
ecutive Committee and a Court of Justice. This part 
discusses the subject of an international force — army 
and fleet, the division of the expenses, treaty sanctions, 
and the reduction of armaments. (4) A Project of a 
Code of International Public Law. The treatment of 
this subject covers the greater part of the entire work. 
The author has made the attempt to draft a complete 
code of public international law, dealing with all the 
important matters usually discussed by writers on the 
subject. This fourth part is in seven books and contains 
seven hundred and eighty articles. Into the details of 
the merits of the author’s system we cannot here go. 
The work has been passed upon by a competent com- 
mittee and pronounced a valuable study, following the 
lines of present-day international development. The 
Peace Congress at Milan, on the proposition of persons 
who had carefully examined Mr. Duplessix’s essay, 
voted a resolution recommending it to the careful con- 
sideration of the second Hague Conference. 


BULLETIN DE LA CoNnciILIATION INTERNATIONALE. 
Paris: Delagrave. 


This November report of the “ Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation” (Senator d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, president) contains accounts of some of the leading 
events of the summer and autumn related to the work 
of promoting better relations among the nations, espe- 
cially those with which the French Parliamentary Arbi- 
tration Group has had to do: the visit of the delegates 
of the three Scandinavian parliaments to France, the 
Pan-American Congress, the mine disaster at Courriéres, 
the sending of an address to President Roosevelt, corre- 
spondence with the members of the Russian Douma, 
the London Interparliamentary Conference, etc. The 
Bulletin contains, besides, a statement of the attitude of 
a number of the governments in regard to the subject of 
limitation of armaments, several important speeches de- 
livered the past year, and a statement of the military 
budgets of the principal powers. It is a most valuable 
document, for those who read French. It is perhaps a 
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little too French in its contents. The Association is an 
international one, and has a considerable section of mem- 
bers in the United States, as well as in European coun- 
tries, whose doings, if there have been any, ought to 
have been in the Bulletin. To have been complete, the 
Bulletin ought also to have had a concise account of the 
general peace movement throughout the world. 


BreatuinG, Earinc. By William Anthony Spinney, 
A. M. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 301 
pages. Price, $1.20 net. 


If the writer of this note were not a healthy man he 
would buy Mr. Spinney’s book at once and read it from 
cover to cover, and try to practise it as he went along, 
and afterwards. Well people might also learn a good 
deal from its pages as to how to stay well. “The purpose 
of the work is to prove that health of body and mind is 
a science and an art, and not in any respect a haphazard 
matter ; that all can live more successfully here and now.” 
Mr. Spinney points the way to health and happiness in 
a thoroughly sane and scientific manner. His style is 
pleasing, and the readableness of his pages is enhanced 
by a judicious amount of incident and story. We com- 
mend the book to our readers. It will promote health 
of body and peace of mind, and whatever promotes peace 
of mind tends to peace in communities and among the 
nations, We need not say that a man of Mr. Spinney’s 
good sense is a member of the American Peace Society, 
in good and regular standing. 


In tHe Fire or tHe Hearr. By Ralph Waldo 
Trine. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 336 


pages. 
The title of this new book, the printing, binding and 
general appearance of which are healthy and encourag- 
ing, does not suggest much as to the contents, except to 
those who are acquainted with Mr. Trine’s previous 
writings. It is an effort to interpret “The Conditions 
That Hold Among Us,” as individuals and as a social 
order, and to point out the sort of living and thinking 
and acting among our fellow men that will make us the 
best and happiest that we can be, and the most influen- 
tial possible in aiding others to reach the ideal human 
life. The titles of the chapters are: “ With the People; a 
Revelation ;” “The Conditions That Hold Among Us;” 
As Time Deals With Nations; ” “ As to Government; ” 
“A Great People’s Movement;” “Public Utilities for 
the Public Good;” “Labor and Its Uniting Power;” 
“Agencies Whereby We Shall Secure the People’s 
Greatest Good;” “The Great Nation ;” and “ The Life 
of the Higher Beauty and Power.” The book is thor- 
oughly democratic in its ideas and positions, and deals 
vigorously and impartially with the labor-capital prob- 
lems which beset the nation so heavily to-day. The 
remedies which Mr. Trine believes in are largely the 
Spiritual principles of love, justice, brotherliness, unsel- 
fish devotion to the good of others, doing to others as 
you would have them do to you; and the bringing of 
the laws as far as possible to support these principles. 
There is a fine discussion in the ninth chapter on the 
nature and power of true patriotism, and some trenchant 
utterances on the causes of wars that will well repay 


consideration. Mr. Trine closes his work with a page 
and a half of what he calls his creed. It is the creed, 
on the practical side, of a good many other people, too. 
Read the book; it will do you good. 


Pamphlets Received. 


PACIFISME ET PATRIOTISME, Notes et Fragments. By Emile Arnaud, 
Luzarches, France. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS IN CuINA. By Hon. John W. Foster, Ex-Secre- 
tary of State. Reprinted from the National Geographic Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1906. 27 pages. 

Pa VAKT Mor MILITARISMEN. By K. P. Arnoldson. Stockholm, 
Sweden. 28 pages. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. By W. J. Bartnett, 628 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 16 pages. 

JAMES WILSON, PATRIOT, AND THE WILSON DocTrRINE. By Lucien 
Hugh Alexander of the Philadelphia Bar. Reprinted from the North 
American Review, Mid-November, 1906, 19 pages. 

BULLETIN OFFICIEL DU XV@ CONGRES UNIVERSAL DE LA PAIX, 
Milan, 1906. In French. Price, 40 cts. Can be had of the American Peace 
Society. 

UNITED NATIONS OF THE WORLD. By George C. Gregory of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Bar. 14 pages. 

LA LIMITATION DES ARMEMENTS. By Senator d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant. Address at the London Interparliamentary Conference, July, 1906. 
In French. Reprinted from La Revue, 12 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 

A PRECEDENT FOR DISARMAMENT. A suggestion to the Peace Con- 
ference. By Ernest Crosby. Reprinted from the North American Review, 
October 19, 1906, 

— 
International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 


dates and terms. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Paonia, Col. 

Ernest H. Crosby, 19 Liberty St., New York City. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. b 
Miss Carolina Huidobro, 1108 Boylston St., Boston. ia 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, The Evans, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F, Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


— 


Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
THE CuHica@o PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. James Wallace, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
New York GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Gustav J. Voss, Secretary, 221 East 87th St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. BS 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SoOcIETY OF CINCINNATI. iy 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 
William Christie Herron, President, 
Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. II. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. VY. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. Alli contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 


The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts. ; $3 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 


cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.— 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 


Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 


Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

Peace Work in America. A resumé of the leading events 
of the Peace Movement in the United States, prepared for 
the Peace Exhibit at the Milan Exposition. 8 pages. 
2 cts. each. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The! Christ of the Andes.—S8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 

Hard Times.—By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaflet No. 2. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 2 
cts. each. $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings. 6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 
per dozen. 
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subscription, 3 months, 25 cents. 


| 
“It is the best source of information con- 
cerning what women are doing, what they | 


have done, and what they should do.’ 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. <Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THe War SysTEM OF 
THE CoMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GeRMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, 3.50, postpaid, 


The Woman’s The of Peace 


The Woman's Journal, edited weekly 
at 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by 
Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell, gives the news of the move- | 
ment for equal rights for women al! 
over the world. $1.50 per year. Trial | 


THE ADVOCATL PEACE. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


| Price, One Dollara Year. In Clubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. * Price, 65 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 ets. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
direct, courageous. 462 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 65 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.75. 


January, 1907. 


TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
60 cts. 

GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, ete. 
20 cts., pee. 


“Official Report 


OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
anc discussions of the Congress 
A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 
American Peace Society 
31 Beacon Street, Boston 


The only charge is 10 cts., te cover postage and wrapping 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Genertntion may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn S Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, int 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekiy. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific ic journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L Sold byall newsdealers 


MUNN & (0,3618roadway. New York 


ranch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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